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First Thanksgiving 


Therefore I, William Bradford, by the 
grace of God today 

And the franchise of this good people, 
governor of Plymouth, say — 

Th rough virtue of vested power— ve shall 
gather with one accord 

And hold in the month of November, 

thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


—PRESTON 


























NEWSSTAND NIGHTMARES 


I our renewed attack on juvenile delinquency, we of the National Congress are pondering deeply 
the various influences that bring about disaster—the lack of intelligent guidance and good example, 
the existence of vicious elements in the community, and the unfortunate prevalence of overstimu- 
lating radio programs and motion pictures. And of course the eternal comic books, though by what 
quaint error of imagination they are so called may well baffle anyone. In most of them the major 
theme is violence—sometimes blatant, sometimes thinly disguised for policy’s sake. If there is any- 
thing comic about violence, some of us need to readjust our minds. 

On the single basis of good taste, because they tend to destroy the child’s capacity to enjoy art 
and beauty, his appreciation of his mother tongue, and his respect for the integrity of careful crafts- 
manship, these publications deserve censure. Add to this the fact that the stories and their characters 
are cheaply conceived, cheaply executed, and subtly filled with incitement to “‘adventure,” and 
they deserve not only censure but censorship. 

Fantasy in itself is good for a child; it stimulates and nourishes his imagination. But fantasy 
rooted in cheapness will bring forth cheapness; fantasy rooted in evil will bear an evil harvest. For 
years the National Congress has been patiently working to awaken the American public to this truth. 
We have pointed out again and again and again that the most effective antidote for cheap and 
undesirable children’s literature is an abundant supply of the better kind; that children can be led 
to enjoy worth-while reading and to distinguish the good from the bad if we will but take time to 
help them; and that a child so taught is in some measure protected, even if he sees atrocities for 
sale on every newsstand. 

We have made some progress, but it is not enough. The time has come when direct attack is 
inorder. It is not enough to advocate the good. It is needful now to condemn and combat the 
undesirable. The National Congress expects every member to do his duty. For a full description 
of that duty, read the plan of action drafted by the National Board of Managers at its fall meeting. 
That plan appears on page 12. 


WE are now approaching our annual Thanksgiving. Thinking at one and the same time of the 

Pilgrim Fathers who began it and of the comic books that make up the daily literature of their 
youthful inheritors, we can only shudder. Certainly we have made great strides in the physical and 
social sciences since then, and we can freely admit that life in most respects is broader and better 
now. But it behooves us to remember that in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers there were Supermen 
among them who acted without benefit of wingless flight through space and who nevertheless had 
adventures and accomplished miracles of a kind, and after a manner, that we and our children 
would do well to emulate. Let us, then, think for a while of the Supermen of this breed and give 
humble and hearty thanks for what they bequeathed us. And let us rise from our Thanksgiving 
tables well and truly determined to preserve it. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HAT IT TAKES TO RE}. 


Popular 

















LESTER A. KIRKENDALL - 
do, 
tes 
F course it’s fun to be a favorite with one’s oth 
fellows, and perfectly natural, too. But = 
that makes it all the easier to get one’s values . 
mixed, to mistake the shadow for the substance a 
—or a red convertible for a fine personality! fai 
_ And that’s the time when smart and loving par. chi 
ents can really be a help. A wise psychologist ne 
here gives them some concrete suggestions, a 
doe 
dir 
cer 
associates depends? What should be our own | th 
adult attitude toward popularity? , 
Let us first think about the meaning of popu- | Pic 
larity. Should we covet it for our children? | Wil 
Should we feel that they have failed in some way | Val 
if they are not popular in the ordinary sense of } che 
the term? Surely a much better criterion of de- | Pa 
aitadh dine sirable social adjustment is whether a boy or girl | Y% 
gets satisfaction out of his associations with } Ste 
others. are 
Young people who can form warm, lasting | °W 
friendships have a better chance for happiness | the 
HE following item, typifying the usual con- and for emotional stability than those who are { km 
cept of popularity, appeared not long ago in simply popular. Only a few people can be popular [ 
a high school student paper under the sober jn the sense of being greatly sought after, but } “in 
heading “Six Rules for Being Popular’: most people can find ways of contributing to their } 'b 
1. Own a car. group and fulfilling their social needs. And if tio! 
2. Bea good conversationalist. we parents can be satisfied when our children find | * 
3. Own a car. a group role that leaves them happy and col- of 
4. Own a car. 
5. Present a good personal appearance. tented, we shall be helping them to achieve 2 
6. Own a car. sound adjustment. 


Note: If the car is a red convertible, rules two and five 
can be disregarded. 

Many people are disposed to write off the prob- 
lem of friendship, popularity, and successful 
group adjustment in just such terms. Yet a closer 
study would reveal many youths without red con- 
vertibles who are highly esteemed by their fel- 
lows and some with red convertibles who get 
along very poorly. What are the qualities, then, 
on which good adjustment to one’s friends and 
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To Love and Be Loved P 
hur 


HEN parents are unduly anxious that their | 
yt 


children be popular, they may themselves be 
trying to achieve social status through the suc 
cess of the children. Obviously this is unfortunate. 
Parents should not conceive of their boys’ and 
girls’ best interests in terms of their own ambi- | 
tions and aspirations. } 


imy 
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Only as a child experiences love and affection 
will he be able to extend love and affection to 
others. The warmth of the personal relationship 
within the home, therefore, is of prime impor- 
tance. If he feels insecure and uncertain with his 
parents, the youngster is likely to feel equally in- 
gcure With his peers. But the boy or girl who 
has a warm, affectionate family life—one that at 
the same time frees him to become as independent 
as his level of development will permit—will 


usually make friends easily. 

There are many things parents can 
do, even when their children are small, 
to help them get along better with 
other youngsters. A back yard or base- 
ment can be converted into a play area 
where, without interfering, the par- 
ents can show an interest both in the 
activities and in the participants. Un- 
failing friendly recognition of a 
child’s playmates and unfailing readi- 
ness to invite them into the home are 
parental attitudes that pay high divi- 
dends. The extension of such privileges 
does not necessarily result in noise and 
dirt, but it does result in a free ac- 
ceptance of one’s own children by 
other boys and girls. 

Children should be permitted to 
pick their friends. In this way they 
will learn what characteristics they 
value in others and which of their own 
characteristics others value. When 
parents in their turn accept or invite 
youngsters into the home—even young- 
sters of whom they disapprove—they 
are in a better position to give their 
own children sympathetic guidance in 
the selection of friends. One mother I 
know has found that when her son or 
daughter brings a friend home for 
diner, the camaraderie around the 
table builds a fine, confidential rela- 


tionship in which everyone feels closer—adults 
as well as adolescents united by a common bond 


of understanding. 


Talking Things Over 


ARENTS can also assist their boys and girls by 
helping them work out effective patterns of 
human relationships with friends of both sexes. 
Even before adolescence the fundamental traits 
he suc- 9! personality are already well set, but ways of 
etunate. Improving and smoothing relations with others 


can still be learned. 


This is well ilustrated by the case of John, a high 
school junior. John’s parents insisted on his being in by 
ten o’clock on school nights. John felt resentful because 
his gang took the attitude that he was tied to his mother’s 
apron strings, and he felt himself losing status. This re- 
sentment flamed into rebellion on one occasion, but as a 
result John’s parents, who after all wanted to understand, 
sat down and talked the problem over with him. 

John himself admitted that if the attitude of “the fel- 
lows’’ could be coped with, he would prefer being home 
at ten. He was overtired physically by that time, and he 
wasn’t much impressed with what went on after ten any- 
way. But he didn’t want to be called a mamma’s boy! 





© Acme 


They worked out a plan whereby John was permitted 
to stay out later for the remaining weeks of the spring 
semester. During this time he was to give the impression 
that he was as much on his own as anyone. At the be- 
ginning of the next semester he would enroll for physics 
the first hour of the morning session. Then his line could 
be, ‘Well, boys, come next fall I want to be in college, 
and if I’m to get there, I’ve got to hit the hay. This 
physics is rough stuff!’’ 


Then there was Leah, a senior in high school who was 
popular but became more and more irritable as the 
school year wore on. After some tactful questioning 
Leah’s mother found out that the girl was having trouble 
keeping out of petting parties. Their joint analysis of the 
situation revealed that Leah herself contributed few ideas 


This is the third article in the series “Psychology of the Adolescent.” 
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about what to do on a date and that drifting into petting 
was the easiest path to follow. 


This gave Leah’s mother an opportunity to talk with 
her daughter about what petting really is and what its 
effects are on young people in their teens. She explained 
to Leah that when a boy and girl really like each other, 
a simple, sincere expression of feeling, such as a kiss or a 
hug, need not be considered petting. But even where 
deep affection exists, prolonged physical contact—in se- 
clusion or in privacy—is likely to be overstimulating to 
one or both of the couple, since it is preparing them too 
soon for the mature physical relationship of marriage. 
The problem, Leah’s mother pointed out, is to find other 
interesting and pleasant things to do together, things 
that will not produce emotional upsets or affect one’s 
self-control. 


Petting at the beginning of a friendship, she added, is 
very often the first step toward losing a boy’s interest. 
It brands a girl as “‘easy’’ and lessens his respect for her. 


Once she was given this information, and understood 
it, Leah found herself able to maintain her popularity 
without losing her own balance. The importance of clear- 
ing away the mystery that too often surrounds everything 
connected with sex cannot be better illustrated. 


The list of typical human-relations problems 
could be extended almost indefinitely: how to 
avoid roadhouses, how to steer the conversation 
away from gossip, how to have fun on little 
money, or how to get along without a car. No 
pat answer is ever possible. What is necessary is 
free discussion between parents and their teen- 
agers, an analysis of all the known circumstances, 
and a solution reached by mutual understanding. 

It is especially helpful for both parents to dis- 
cuss such problems freely with their children. 
When a father explains the masculine point of 
view on dating and sex standards to his daugh- 
ter, she will have an unusually well-balanced per- 
spective on the whole matter. Similarly when a 
mother tells her son about the problems girls face 
in petting and premarital sex experience—and 
also interprets girls to him as being persons with 
interests, aspirations, and potentialities for com- 
radeship—that boy will approach dating in a 
wholesome, realistic spirit. Fathers can give their 
daughters, and mothers their sons, many helpful 
insights into ways of building happy, successful 
friendships with members of the other sex. 


The Open-Mind Policy 


N one community where group standards were 

causing some difficulty with young people, the 
P.T.A. set up a youth-parent forum. Here the 
parents and their sons and daughters frankly dis- 
cussed dating rules, late hours, use of the family 
car, and similar problems. In each case they ar- 
rived at an understanding that made social life 
easier for a number of the young people. 

Cooperation and free discussion between par- 
ents and teachers can often give them new in- 
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sight, which in turn will help the boys and gir 
in forming friendships. The parent and the 
teacher are likely to see a young person fron 
different vantage points and can often enhance 
one another’s understanding of youth’s problems 

It is always easier for parents to give helpful 
guidance if they know their children’s friends 
But many have attempted to build this acquaint. 
anceship and failed. Too often they treat young 
folks in their middle teens as if they were sgtijj 
children. Success comes from the ability to build 
a sincere, genuine adult-youth friendship, and 
this takes time. The adults must be able to find 
common interests with teen-age youth and to fee] 
that such a friendship adds to their own person. 
ality. When they can meet their sons’ and daugh. 
ters’ associates on such a basis they will be doing 
much to help their own young people. 

Unfortunate dating relationships sometimes 
arise from extravagant attempts on the part of 
young men and women to obtain the love and 
sense of belonging that are missing in their own 
homes. They could be more at ease with others of 
their own age and could accept more readily the 
continual shifting of social status that goes on in 
any group if they felt fully secure in their rela- 
tions with their parents. 


A Family Partnership 


_— not uncommon difficulty in modern 
life is the expensive keep-up-with-the-Joneses 
race in which teen-agers may become involved. 
One good solution is a family council, a frank dis- 
cussion meeting where problems of family finan- 
ces, expenses, and activities are shared. Along 
with this sharing should go a consideration of 
important values. Young people will accept the 
denial of material things more easily once they 
realize that family unity, family support in !ong- 
range plans, and happy personal relations cal 
mean more than money. 

Finally, parents should avoid consciously or un- 
consciously placing their children in an unfavor- 
able light before other young people. A mother 
who uses pet names that imply immaturity or 
father who is unduly severe in regard to allov- 
ance and late hours may well affect the adoles 
cent’s acceptability in his group. Let these mel 
and women remember that one occupational dis 
ease of parenthood is an inability to keep pact 
with the children’s development. Actually we 
ought not to speak of children’s growing Up; it} 
would be much more accurate to speak of whdle 
families’ growing up. In that way parents would 
become aware that they too are included in the 
growth process. 








See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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Little Fidgets 
Have Big Needs 








This is the third article in the series “Psychology of the Elementary School Child.”’ 


sion was stalled by the roadside while the 

driver fixed a “flat.’’ Inside, there was grow- 
ing tension. Billy was slyly trying to push his 
seatmate into the aisle. George was jumping up 
and down on his seat shouting, “Look at me!” 
Ellen, who could do no wrong, was complaining 
that Henry was kicking the back of her seat and 
jiggling her. 

The adult who was sitting closest to the children 
quietly folded her bus transfer, tore it into a de- 
sign, and then suggested, “I wonder what yours 
would be like?” The disturbance ceased magi- 
cally as each child became busy creating his own 
figures and shapes. A constructive suggestion 
filled the need of each child for activity and ex- 
pression, a need that had been variously reflected 
in hyperactivity, aggression, and (in the case of 
the too-suppressed child) tattling. 

‘One of the most urgent requirements of all chil- 
dren is the need for constructive outlets for their 
energy. The fidgeting child, however, reveals that 
need more obviously than does the child who has 


already headed into more specific patterns of 
behavior. 


T= bus chartered for the first-grade excur- 


Each child is, in a sense, an energy system. His 
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energy can take only one of three directions. It 
can be bottled up inside himself; it can overflow 
in useless, undesirable, destructive behavior; or it 
can be used in a satisfying and wholesome way. 

Psychiatry and the newer psychology are help- 
ing us to recognize the danger that lies in our 
children’s repressing their energy. As energy is 
blocked, tension mounts, until someday the re- 





ROM time immemorial the fidgeting child 

has worn down the nerves of adults. Many 
have been tempted to quote the Duchess of 
Wonderland: “He only does it to annoy, be- 
cause he knows it teases.”” We know today that 
no greater mistake can be made, that when 
a child fidgets he is not happy. What, then, 
is the matter with him? Why can’t he stop? 
This article sheds new light on a troublesome 
question and offers a number of answers. 











pressed desires may break forth in harmful ways. 
We are beginning to realize that resentment which 
is stored up as a result of restraint is an impor- 
tant factor in building the intolerant and resistant 
attitudes many of us carry through life. 

The exasperation we feel at useless and destruc- 
tive behavior on the part of our children should 
warn us that something is wrong and that energy 
is flowing into an undesirable channel. There is 
only one sound way to stop a child from doing 
something: Give him something better to do. 


Something Better 


HE fidgety child may behave as he does simply 

because he is fairly bursting with energy and 
has no specific outlet for it. Saying “Be quiet!” or 
“Don’t!” will not really suppress him, and if he is 
apparently suppressed he is probably harmed. On 
the other hand, ignoring his need may cause him 
to develop undesirable patterns of behavior. 
Recognizing his need calls for serious considera- 
tion of the activities we can provide for him, ac- 
tivities that are desirable and rewarding. 

The device used by the adult on that first- 
grade bus trip met the children’s need for a short 
time. Tearing or cutting paper figures is not, 
however, the kind of activity children need most. 
If it had been continued too long this particular 
occupation, with its demand for concentration and 








control, might actually have built up new tensions, 

Of course, the restricted space in the bus posed 
a special problem. The activity needs of most 
children can be better met in freer surroundings 
and with a greater variety of available material, 
Paints, clay, and the other so-called creative mate. 
rials are particularly valuable, for they can be 
adapted to varying individual needs and interests 
and to many different stages of development, 

If the adult had gone on to lead the children 
in singing or in simple hand-clapping, foot-tap. 
ping rhythms suggested by the children them. 
selves, she would have hit upon an activity jin 
which they might have been happy for a much 
longer period. 

For the very young child, opportunities to play 
with sand, water, clay, and locomotor devices are 
almost a necessity. As we add opportunities for 
finger and easel painting, block building, dramatic 
play, music, and explorations of nature; as we 
expand opportunities for big-muscle play; and as 
we include particular opportunities for the me- 
chanically minded child—we are providing ac- 
tivities in which most youngsters release con- 
structive energy throughout the elementary school 
years. 

Every home needs to provide a variety of self- 
expressive activities. Much can be done even in 
crowded quarters. One study group of young 
mothers found it stimulating to discuss the stra- 
tegic areas of a home—kitchen, dining room, liv- 
ing room, bedroom, playroom if available, porch, 
yard—and decide what provisions for play were 
possible in each area and how arrangements 
might be changed for children of elementary 
school age as compared with preschool children. 
Many excellent books can be found to aid in such 
plans. 


Freedom To Explore 


00 many of us provide fairly well for the ac- 

tivity needs of our preschool children but dis- 
regard these needs as the children enter the ele- 
mentary and upper grades.” It is equally impor- 
tant to provide constructive outlets for children 
of all ages during out-of-school hours. Not only 
fidgeting but actual delinquency may result from 
our failure to recognize the -fact that all children 
need constructive outlets. 

The right materials and the right amount of 


play space are not enough. The child also needs | 


freedom to experiment, to use materials in his 
own way. The value of children’s creative activi- 
ties cannot be judged by the product as it ap- 
pears to adult eyes. It depends rather upon the 
child’s own feeling about what he has done and 
the satisfying opportunities for self-expression 
that he has found. 
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Research studies, using ‘‘projective techniques,” are 
helping adults to discover that even the youngest chil- 
dren reveal their personalities, their feelings, and their 
emotional problems in what they do with creative ma- 
terials as well as in all forms of play. The least recogniz- 
able products and the least “‘sensible’’ activities often 
reflect the deepest needs. Discovering these facts, we 
may well feel humble when confronted with what our 
children have done. The less we understand, the more 
important it is to withhold judgment, to accept, and to 
try to understand. 

We are learning that to make our children aware of 
adult standards or to impose our techniques upon them 
isto block their chances for self-expression, establish new 
tension-building situations, and bring on the fidgets anew! 
“A wise rule to follow is to refrain from offering help until 
the child asks for it. When he himself feels the need, 
then you will be wise to help him. 

This does not mean, of course, that children can do al- 
together without adult supervision. The mere presence 
of an adult in a nursery school reduces conflict and en- 
courages peaceful play. The same is true whenever and 
wherever a group of elementary school children are as- 
sembled. The supervising adult is important but, so far 
as children’s play is concerned, not to direct activity but 
to help the children maintain peaceful relations. 


There are other activities of which Little Fidget 
stands in need—activities that will give him a 
feeling of being helpful and necessary. The sense 
of being necessary comes not from play but from 
actual work responsibilities. Often the need for 
such responsibilities is greatest in the very homes 
that seem to give children most. Case studies of 
youngsters who have run away from apparently 
| excellent homes have demonstrated this fact; the 
_ Tumaways often admit that they left home partly 





because they just were not needed there. In this 


i 


matter each of us must work out specific solutions. 
We shall take a long step toward meeting this 
heed if we accept and appreciate our children’s 
first offers to help and then let them assume more 
responsibilities as they feel ready. 
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A Chance To Act Their Age 


M I expecting too much?” is an- 
other question that every par- 
ent should stop to consider. Many a 
“little lady” or “little gentleman” 
develops the fidgets solely from try- 
ing to live up to the standards set 
for him by adults. Fidgeting in 
such children is a form of nervous 
and frustrated energy, a sign that 
tension has been built up almost be- 
yond the point of endurance. 
Mary’s mother took her to the 
pediatrician because the child was 
so jittery and high-strung. The 
pediatrician found nothing physi- 
cally wrong. The mother was pro- 
viding satisfactorily for Mary’s 
needs as to eating and sleeping. But 
he did find that she was holding 
Mary to far too rigorous a schedule and too high 
standards. He urged the mother to let down a 
bit in her expectations and helped her to under- 
stand the kind of behavior that is natural in a 
child Mary’s age. It was difficult for the mother 
to accept his advice, but as she conscientiously 
tried to let Mary “act her age” she discovered 
that the fidgety behavior did tend to disappear. 
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Six-year-old Bobby’s “‘wriggling and jiggling’ were a 
source of daily irritation to his parents at the dinner table. 
Often, with Mother’s or Daddy’s nerves already at the 
breaking point, the meal ended in an emotional explosion 
from a parent and an outburst of tears from Bobby. The 
situation improved only when the parents were shown 
that most six-year-old children find it difficult if not im- 
possible to sit quietly through their parents’ meal. 
Gesell’s descriptive record on this point (page 102 in The 
Child from Five to Ten by Arnold Gesell and Frances L. 
Ilg) was, in fact, so typical of Bobby’s behavior that it 
made both parents laugh! They stopped expecting the 
impossible and worked out a plan by which Bobby could 
eat and not feel under prolonged pressure to sit still. 


What Does My Child Need? 


7 NOWING what to expect of a child of a certain 
age is an important part of guidance. Now 
that Gesell’s lifetime work has appeared in such 
convenient form, there is no longer a sound ex- 
cuse for ignorance of these facts. 

Constructive outlets and a chance to “act his 
age” do not always answer all the needs of the 
fidgety child. There may be many other factors, 
including any situation that causes tension, that 
may give rise to nervousness or restlessness. We 
can discover the particular cause of the fidgeting 
only as we come to know the particular child. But 
one thing is certain: Wherever we find a fidget, 
we can be sure there is a need! 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 34. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION— |}: 


American Style if 
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Western civilization and the world are many 

and diverse. Chief among them is the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, improvement, and suc- 
cessful operation of a constitutional system of 
representative government by consent of the gov- 
erned. With us, government itself has been based 
upon the conception that the individual is of sur- 
passing worth and that his basic liberties, God- 
given and inalienable, must be guaranteed at all 
costs. 

Other American contributions to the progress 
and culture of the world have resulted largely 
from the spirit of free enterprise that flourishes 
under our pattern of government. It is a govern- 
ment in which the strong central unity and pur- 
pose essential to national security are maintained 
through a federation of states, each one holding 
sovereignty in many important internal affairs. 

Our system of free public education is a major 
achievement closely identified with the American 
way of life and the governmental pattern that 


[Te contributions of the United States to 
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protects and preserves it. Nowhere else in the | tio 
world have comparable attempts been made to | Sel 
provide adequate educational opportunities for | sib 
all people. Nowhere else can one find such a high | ° 
percentage of boys and girls enrolled in high | ita 
school. We must not, however, be content with our } | 
present attainments in that regard. Even now, less } MN 
than 50 per cent of our high-school-age boys and 
girls are actually graduated from high school, and 
approximately 25 per cent of them are not en- 
rolled at all. 





A Major Achievement 


am the day of our founding fathers until | 
now, our leading statesmen have realized that 
an adequate system of free public education 1s 
essential to the success of the American way o 
life and of our representative form of gover'- 
ment. George Washington said, “Promote, thet, 
as an object of primary importance institutions | | 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro | | 
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wrtion as the structure of government gives force 
tp public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
ie enlightened.” 

Thomas Jefferson said, “A nation that expects 
i be both free and ignorant in a state of civiliza- 
i expects what never was and never will be.” 
Abraham Lincoln said, “I view education as the 
nost important subject we as a people can be en- 
gaged in.” 


State and Local Control of Education 


HE American public school system is unique 
th the world. This is not alone because of our 
ambitious determination that education shall be 
made available to all our people. It is unique 
partly because of the manner in which our public 
aucation is organized and carried forward under 
decentralized control. In the history of American 
tivilization education is by tradition a function 
of state government. It is recognized as a constitu- 
tional responsibility of every state in the Union. 
But its immediate operation and control have been 
decentralized and channeled into thousands of 
communities, cities, counties, and other local sub- 
divisions of the states. Acting through the legisla- 
tive assemblies of their respective states, the 
American people, with sound instinct and good 
judgment, have vested the final authority for the 
operation of schools in local boards of education. 

The schools are administered by professionally 
qualified executives, who act under the general 
policies and directions of local boards of educa- 
tin. These boards, broadly speaking, are repre- 
sentative of the general public and are not respon- 
sible for other governmental functions. This is 
consistent with the fundamental concepts of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

By far the most common method used in select- 
ing the approximately 375,000 members of the 





VERY so often there is profit in checking 
up on what we know. We are all well 
aware that the American public school system 
is unique. We all know, too, and proclaim al- 
most automatically that the public schools 
are every American’s business. But we tend 
to forget just why these things are true. This 
article shows that our concern with the schools 
is the warp and woof of the educational fab- 
ric. With certain information freshly in mind, 
we can bear a better share in their upbuilding. 
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more than 100,000 local school boards in the 
United States is election from the community at 
large by direct popular vote. A recent survey by 
the research division of the National Education 
Association indicates that 85 per cent of the school 
boards, both city and noncity, covered by the study 
are so elected. The next most popular method 
among city school systems is the selection of board 
members by the city council, which is itself elected 
by popular vote. Since 1917, however, even in 
large cities the selecting of school board members 
directly by popular vote has gained in favor. 
Ordinarily in the United States the local school 
system is not regarded as merely another branch 
6f local government. The local system is not ac- 
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countable to or financially dependent upon any 
other unit of the local government. We have, in 
effect, established a special form of representa- 
tive government for our schools—a system in 
which representatives of the lay public are ac- 
countable to the people of a local community for 
an important service recognized by the state 
constitution as a responsibility of the state. 

It is not by mere chance that the American 
people have usually kept the management of their 
schools apart from the regular stream of political 
affairs. The separation is by deliberate decision, 
based on the idea that education has a unique and 
special service to render in the American democ- 
racy. It must enlighten the people, transmit the 
cultural heritage of the past, and add to the store 
of truth by discovery and interpretation. 

The American people have an abiding faith in 
education. They have written into their state con- 
stitutions a mandate that the legislatures shall 
establish a system of free public schools. Without 
any national compulsion, they have approved at- 
tendance laws requiring all parents to send their 
children to school. It is natural enough, then, that 
they should want to keep their schools responsive 
to the will of the people yet free from partisan 
political considerations and from interference by 
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governmental units not primarily responsible for 
education. 

When children are sent to the public schools, 
where for some six hours a day school employees 
take the place of their parents, those parents want 
to know who is responsible for what goes on in 
the schools. And the people in general want to be 
able to take a “look-see” at education and educa- 
tional policies at any time. 


The State Department of Education 


semua no official or professional agency in 
our country is comparable to the state depart- 
ment of education in its potential influence for 
the advancement of education. Local autonomy 
and administrative control are preserved through 
state law and are exercised under broad policies 
that encourage local initiative in conformity with 
recognized state patterns. In legal theory and 
generally in actual practice, local school systems 
are considered subdivisions of state government. 
They have a right to look to the official state 
educational agency for a high quality of leader- 
ship. It is the state that must establish and exe- 
cute, through its department of education, sound 
policies for the equitable distribution of state 
funds so as to provide more nearly equalized edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Under the leadership of the chief state school 
officer, the department of education should pro- 
vide broad professional leadership and expert 
technical and consultative services not otherwise 
readily available. 

One test of the organizational genius of the 
American people and of our system of federa- 
tion is the ability of the federal government to 





participate effectively and helpfully in the promo. 
tion and improvement of public education Without 
attempting in any way to control the schoo] sys. 
tems of the several states. More than a century of 
experience indicates that we can have federal 
financial aid to education without federal contro) 
Witness the original grant of lands to the state; 
for educational purposes and the current federal 
appropriations in support of land-grant colleges 
in all the states. The extent to which the gover. 
ment can assist the states in meeting their eqy, 
cational responsibilities is yet to be determined. 


The Federal Government and Education 


Ga its establishment in 1867, the United 

States Office of Education has operated under a 
legal mandate to gather, analyze, publish, and dis. 
seminate information concerning the needs and 
conditions of schools throughout the nation and 
otherwise to promote the cause of education. The 
office is an important research and service agency, 
It should be greatly strengthened for professional 
services and effective leadership. In 1939, by ex. 
ecutive order, the Office of Education was placed 
in the Federal Security Agency. 

The National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, and the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 
are on record as favoring the establishment of 
the United States Office of Education as an inde. 
pendent agency of the government, operating 
under a federal board broadly representative of 
the general public. Such an organization and 
status for this important office would be consistent 
with the pattern of educational administration 
at the state and the local levels of government. 





PLAN OF ACTION AGAINST UNWHOLESOME COMICS, 
MOTION PICTURES, AND RADIO PROGRAMS 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of Managers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Chicago, September 16, 1948 


INCE juvenile delinquency results from lack of proper guidance and example in many homes, from evil forces 
in the community, and from other contributing factors, we propose to strengthen our program for helping 
parents and community leaders to meet adequately the normal needs of children and youth. We propose the 


following plan of action: 
At the National Level 


1. That further studies revealing the effects of these influences on children and youth be made, and that such 
findings be disseminated, especially to those responsible for undesirable types of amusement. 


2. That the National Congress of Parents and Teachers initiate a cooperative movement with publishers and 


producers to improve products and programs. 
At the State Level 


1. That all state congresses set up procedures to review their state and local laws and ordinances in regard to 
sale of objectionable literature, and to seek community action to improve and to enforce existing laws. 


2. That the organization of local radio listener councils, motion picture councils, and evaluating groups on 


comics and other publications be encouraged. 


3. That the study and evaluation of radio programs and motion pictures by students in schools be also 


encouraged. 
At All Levels 


That a positive approach through the committee work of the entire National Congress be encouraged. 
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Notes from the 


NEWSFRONT 





WHO’s Program.— Improved maternal and child health 
throughout the world will be one of the four principal ob- 
jectives of the World Health Organization in 1949. That is 
what the Assembly decided at its summer meeting in 
Geneva, at which time the United States became its 
fiftieth member. Global campaigns against malaria, tu- 
berculosis, and venereal diseases are also at the top of the 
year’s agenda. 


Hush-Hush.— Adolescent youngsters whose interest in 
secret languages has taken them beyond Pig Latin will 
rjoice in a new Morrow Junior Book, Codes and Secret 
Writing by Herbert S. Zim. Among many fascinating 
facts, Dr. Zim tells his readers that cokes and other soft 
drinks make excellent invisible ink! 


é 

Static Salaries.— Most teachers won’t be getting into 
higher income brackets this year. Chances are, according 
to the U.S. Office of Education, the salary increases to 
come their way will be smaller than in 1947-48. Thirteen 
states foresee no raises at all for their teachers, twelve 
cautiously expect ‘‘s6me,’’ and twenty-one anticipate a 
boost of not more than 8 per cent. On the other hand, 
reports from forty-three states indicate that last year 
teachers’ salaries wer@ up approximately 21 per cent. 


Children’s Book Week.— Back in 1919 when the first 
Children’s Book Week was organized, only one publish- 
ing house in the country employed a special children’s 
book editor. Now, ag plans are being completed for the 
twenty-ninth observance, November 14-20, there are 
more than sixty editors in charge of books for the young. 


Round and Round We Go.—Since 1940 skilled statis- 
ticians of a dignified, nonprofit organization called the 
Foundation for the Study of Cycles have been busily cal- 
culating the precise length of the cycles that recur in such 
familiar phenomena as the weather, women’s styles, the 
population of fur-bearing animals, the ups and downs of 
people’s moods, and our country’s financial prosperity. 
So far they have found that U.S. wholesale prices reach 
a peak every 54 years; full skirts recur every 35 years; 
and the number of elephants on the face of the earth 
touches a new high every 62 years. 


What Equality?— When the Pennsylvania legislature 
passed a law not long ago to allow 3,600 cities and school 
districts to assess and collect their own taxes, the tra- 
ditional relationship between state and local governments 
Was reversed. In exercising this unusual prerogative, 
communities have shown considerable imagination. One 

orough not only levies a tax on every resident but uses a 
sliding seale: five dollars for males, three for females. 

{ 

For the Defense.—Nutritionists insist that the potato 
8 not a fattening food. Of course, if butter or gravy is 
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added, that’s another matter, but otherwise, they main- 
tain, an apple or a banana has just as many calories. The 
potato’s supply of vitamin C and protein makes it the 
biggest food value for your money of any vegetable 
grown. 


Dark Horse.— Three out of every four victims of infan- 
tile paralysis nowadays recover fully from the disease. 
Not so the victims of rheumatic fever. Their chances are 
slim indeed, being only three in ten. Children are ten 
times as likely to be stricken with it and four times as 
likely to die from it. 


The Like and the Unlike.— Whether children should 
be taught in mixed classes or grouped in units according 
to similarity of scholastic aptitude was the subject of a 
recent poll made by a Teachers Alliance committee in 
New York. Of the teachers questioned, 70 per cent.re- 
plied that children in mixed groups learn better social 
adjustment. However, more than half were just as em- 
phatic in affirming the numerous advantages of homo- 
geneous classes: greater effort by bright pupils, faster 
progress in acquiring skills, more pupil participation, 
more individual instruction, economy of time, and an 
easier day for the teacher. 


Symphony on the Sitter Theme.—Not long ago the 
manager of Buffalo’s symphony orchestra began won- 
dering why young married couples just didn’t buy season 
tickets, though they often bought seats for single con- 
certs. He found that they couldn’t count on locating sit- 
ters for their children so far ahead of time. Therefore the 
management has announced that hereafter baby sitters 
at standard Buffalo prices will be guaranteed to all sea- 
son-ticket holders. 


Catch That Cliché!—Because a teacher’s business is 
to make meaning plain, he must be doubly wary of slip- 
ping into meaningless jargon. For his benefit, Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University and a group of fellow edu- 
cators have come up with a horror list of trite educational 
phrases, many of them war-born, such as “implementa- 
tion of the plan,”’ ‘‘effectuation of the program,”’ “‘educa- 
tional know-how,” ‘‘frontal attack,’’ and that battered 
favorite, ‘‘Operation Blah.”’ 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 12-48, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the December 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it 
now to avoid delay in receiving the January issue. Send 
one dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Mlaytime Is Growing 


OBODY doubts that breadwinner and homemaker ‘have important 
work to do. But what about their children’s play? That’s important, 





Time 


too, even though many people still do not realize it. Play is the ladder up 
which the child climbs to successful and satisfying adult life. It is our 


duty to make sure the ladder is sound—to help him choose play patterns 
that mean advancement, play materials that are truly creative, and 
play attitudes that make for friendliness, fairness, and understanding. 


monly used to belittle, to ridicule, to signify 
unimportance. The fact that the phrase is 
generally not a complimentary one reflects, per- 
haps, the not-too-uncommon notion that a child’s 
play is but a way of frittering time, an aimless 


UST “child’s play” is a phrase we hear com- 


expenditure of energy. The truth of the matter ° 


is quite the reverse, however. Play is actually 
necessary for a child if he is to grow wholesome- 
ly, not only in stature but in skills, in understand- 
ing, in ability to get along with other people and 
with himself. 

Of course, play must contribute to these vari- 
ous kinds of growth and not be detrimental. For 
this we must set the stage with the right proper- 
ties and provide skillful direction so that our 
young actors may turn in a star performance. 
Let’s drop in on a few stages where youngsters 
are learning their parts, and see how the play is 
going. 


Properties for Play 


OT-QUITE-TWO-AND-A-HALF Ricky is out in his 
back yard. Cautiously, step by step, he climbs 
up a wide board propped against a low packing 
box. He reaches the box and with a squeal of de- 
light jumps to the ground. Back to the board and 
up it again. Exactly twenty-three times, by actual 
count, he repeats his performance. Repetitious? 
Simple? Yes. But Ricky will be hungry for his 
lunch and ready for his nap. His family has wise- 
ly provided him with a simple toy suited to his 
needs. They have given him other equipment, too 
—a wagon, a swing, a ladder, and some big blocks 
—that encourages him to practice using his whole 
body. Ricky will learn many motor skills; he will 
be sure-footed and erect; he will move with pre- 
cision and ease. 


14. 


HELEN C, 
DAWE 


But now look at Dora. The nursery school play- 
ground is filled with action and sound, yet Dora 
has almost no part in it. Though she will be four 
years old in a few weeks, she comes down the 
porch steps one foot at a time. She can’t get be. 
yond the first bar in the jungle gym. She watches 
the children on the smallest teeter totter but is 
afraid to join them. She won’t play in the sand- 
box, and she certainly won’t sail boats in the big 
tub because she might splash her ruffly silk dress, 
Poor unhappy, timid Dora. She has been told time 
and time again by an anxious and ever watchful 
mother, “Be careful or you’ll fall,” “Look out; you 
might get hurt,” and “Don’t play there; you'll 
get dirty.” 

Little by little the teacher is helping both Dora 
and her mother. Maybe next week Dora will be 
dressed like the others. Soon she will be able to 
zip down the slide, and we hope that before long 
we shall find her mixing mud pies. When she can 
do what the other children can do, when she has 
gained more self-confidence, then the others will 
include her in their play. And Dora will be able 
to take care of herself on the play equipment; 
she will be in less danger of getting hurt. Children 
who possess good motor coordination, who are re- 
laxed and confident in their play seem less likely 
to have accidents, are more popular with other 
children, and feel more secure in a group. 

As we watch the children in the big playroom 
we see many evidences of learning. Harriet is 


‘patiently twisting and turning pieces of the jack- 


o-lantern puzzle. Scott is daubing blue paint on 
top of yellow and calling Sandy to come and see 
the green grass he has made. Ruthie is rubbing 
her fingers back and forth on a piece of velvet 
she found in the doll dresser. Sara is struggling 
to make a bridge with the blocks and finally dis- 
covers that she must move the base of her bridge 
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doser before she can place the long blocks over 
the top. 

In less than half an hour’s time we see many 
axamples of how play contributes to problem 
glving, to perseverance, to satisfaction in finish- 
ing a task. Perhaps Gordon, deeply absorbed in 
that book filled with pictures of boats, is laying 
a foundation for a future hobby. In their play 
these children are learning about size, texture, 
shape, and form. They are learning elementary 
physics, chemistry, and botany long before they 
are ready to take courses and study textbooks. 
Later on we drop in to visit the Barretts, and 
we get there just in time to hear Father ordering 
Buddy to “clear your junk out of the way.” Carla 
has been told to “stop scribbling and make a 
pretty picture.” The last time we visited here, we 
remember, Carla screamed and kicked when she 
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This is the third article in the 
series “Psychology of the 
Preschool Child.” 
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was pulled away from her tea party before she 
had finished feeding the smallest of her dollies. 
We wonder, as we leave hastily, whether the Bar- 
retts will be surprised and disappointed to find, 
a few years from now, that Buddy doesn’t seem 
to have much interest in making things with his 
hands, that Carla doesn’t enjoy drawing or writ- 
ing and often leaves things half finished? By fail- 
ing to treat children’s play activities with respect, 
by belittling their efforts, by interrupting their 
play rudely and needlessly, we destroy their in- 
terests and deprive them of the satisfaction that 
comes from having carried a task to completion. 


By Bumps and Bruises 


ACK at nursery school we raise cur eyebrows 

when we see Arthur shove Ann and threaten 
to hit her “good and hard” if she doesn’t give 
back his choo-choo. The teacher calmly watches 
and yet does nothing to interfere. Within two 
minutes Arthur and Ann are happily playing 
train again; Arthur has the choo-choo and Ann, 
despite her sex, seems to be chief construction 
worker on the new railroad track. The teacher 
explains to us that at last Arthur is beginning to 
defend his rights and points out that children 
need to squabble sometimes in order to learn how 
to share. 

Small children’s quarrels are usually brief af- 
fairs, and if an adult steps in too often the chil- 
dren are not learning through their own experi- 
ence but are merely submitting to adult dictation 
and control. To be sure, the adult does have to step 
in at times. But when small children have oppor- 
tunities to play with others their own age, they 
teach each other how to share, how to follow, how 
to lead in an acceptable manner. Their play be- 
comes education in growing up socially. 
































Down the block, in the Taylors’ front yard, we 
come upon a near-bedlam. Tommy roars and 
growls; he seoms to be a combination of lion and 
bear, while Susan, no less loudly, barks like a 
vicious dog. Yesterday the two of them were fire 
engines when we went by on our way to the offices 
How ketter could they both work off some of that 
boundless energy? Perhaps when he is roaring 
and growling Tommy feels strong and big. He 
can forget for a while that he is too small to cross 
streets alone, too small to stay up after dark, too 
small to pull open the front door. In their dramat- 
ic play children can escape from the humdrum 
business of hand washing, “being nice and quiet,” 
and finishing their oatmeal. 

But what is Emily doing over there in her play- 
house? Her baby doll is being spanked, and 
spanked again. Now she is shaking the doll and 
shouting “You bad, naughty baby; you bad, 
naughty baby!” Does this mean that Emily’s 
mother beats her baby? No. In her make-believe 
play Emily is just letting off steam. Sometimes lit- 
tle girls get tired of restrictions, tired of being told 
what to do and what not to do. It makes them 
feel better when they can do a little ordering and 
punishing themselves, with their dolls. You don’t 
mind so much being told what to do if you can 
have a turn being boss even though it’s “just pre- 
tend.” Very often children’s dramatic play seems 
wild and even bloodthirsty to adults, but it can 
be merely a child’s way of working off emotional 
frustrations. 

Sometimes children are careless with the toys 
we have provided for them. “Careless!” says Mrs. 
Croft. “Why, just last week Elinor deliberately 
smashed the little wagon her uncle gave her. And 
it was almost brand new.” But we happen to know 
that the wagon was too little; Elinor couldn’t ride 
in it. And it was so cheaply made that those wob- 
bly wheels just invited Elinor to yank them off. If 
children’s play equipment is to encourage careful 
use, it must be suitable to their stage of develop- 
ment; it must be sturdy and durable. A flimsy, 
shoddy toy gives no satisfaction and imparts no 
pride of ownership. We often find that the toys 





children destroy are those that are too small oy 
too big, the ones that are ready to fall apart al. 
most the minute they begin to be used. 

Then we remember Jeff. His mother despaired 
of ever having a neat living room. Jeff yanked 
books out of the bookcases, mixed “cakes” with the 
dirt from the flower pots, built towers out of the 
ash trays and vases, left his toy cars scattered all 
over the floor. But Jeff didn’t have a place of his 
own where he could park his cars. His books were 
kept on a shelf he couldn’t reach, and he didn’t own 
any building blocks. If we wish to establish habits 
of orderliness, we must provide space for storage, 
If we wish to preserve our bric-a-brac, we must 
provide toys that can be piled up, put together, or 
taken apart. 


Solace for Small Hearts 


ND what about Jo-Dee? She had shelves for 
her toys and plenty of good toys, toys that 
had been carefully chosen. What did she do? She 
smashed her dolls with a hammer, yanked the 
stuffing out of her teddy bear and threw it in the 
toilet. Not once but several times she tore her 
easel paintings into shreds. Jo-Dee’s trouble? A 
new baby that took hours of mother’s time, a new 
baby with curly hair. (Jo-Dee’s hair was straight 
as a string.) The aunts and uncles thought it was 
fun to tease Jo-Dee about the baby. Her father 
thought that the young lady had better learn right 
now to be a “big sister.”” And when she wasn’t big 
enough, she was thoroughly punished. Too much 
scolding and not enough loving, too many de- 
mands, too many unfavorable comparisons. In 
her destructive play we found symptoms of Jo- 
Dee’s tensions and unhappiness. 

By providing good play equipment, by respect- 
ing children’s play, by understanding how it can 
contribute to their knowledge, their skills, and 
their social and emotional satisfactions, and above 
all by watching their play for clues to their needs, 
we can—indeed we must—help every child to 
grow straight and strong in body and in mind. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page #4. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 7-13 


HIS is the month in which American Education Week is proclaimed throughout the land. The 

theme, “Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom,” is well chosen, for every intelligent citi- 

zen knows the power of our public schools to advance the ultimate triumph of freedom, truth, and 

justice for all. In turn, the schools need our generous support not only by good wishes but also by 

good works that include solid financial backing. As one of the sponsors of this all-important observ- 
ance, the P.T.A. has a special responsibility for making it a success in every community. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN EDUCATION? 





@Some of us are quite upset about an argument 
going on here in our city. One side says schools 
should stay away from controversial questions. The 
other side maintains that children should be trained 
to handle hot issues while they are in school. The 
opposition says they are too young and that such 
controversies ought to be put off until the children 
are more mature. What have other cities done about 
this problem ?—S. P. 


pON’T know of any recent survey of school 

practices on managing discussion of contro- 
versial matters. My impression is that most school 
systems encourage attention to questions of this 
kind. For exd#tmple, New York City’s social studies 
curriculum makes specific provision for contro- 
versial issues; it suggests general rules and meth- 
ods for handling them. — 

Other cities and towns have adopted definite 
policies on the subject. This is a good plan. A 
teacher must be sure of his ground if he is to 
guide such discussions wisely, and a policy adopted 
by the board of education supplies that ground. 

The policy of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
quoted by Assistant Superintendent George H. 
Reavis, offers a model that could eliminate much 
of the heat in your community. This is the Cincin- 
nati position : 


Without minimizing the importance of that large part 
of the curriculum made up of established truth and values, 
but recognizing that gradual social change is inevitable 
and such change involves controversial issues, it shall be 
the policy of the Cincinnati Public Schools to foster dis- 
passionate, unprejudiced, and scientific study of contro- 
Versial issues, in order that pupils may have an opportun- 
ity to study them in an atmosphere void of partisanship 
and bias. The teacher, as an impartial moderator, shall 





HIS department gives parents and teach- 
“ ers up-to-the-minute information on cur- 
rent educational trends, presented in the form 
of answers to questions from our readers. 
director, William D. Boutwell, educator 
ac experience, tells us what is going 
the schools of today and what may 

ed in the schools of tomorrow. | 
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not attempt either directly or indirectly to limit or con- 
trol the judgment of his pupils on controversial issues. 
The respect for facts and the impartial search for truth 
are inherent in the democratic way of life. 


®@ I saw some reference in a recent newspaper article 
to a new visual aid on atomic energy. Do you know 
about this—what it is and whether schools can get it? 


—E. F. O’D. 


We you saw was, I think, the story from 
Lake Success on a new filmstrip issued by 
the UN. Its title is Atomic Energy—Problems of 
International Control, and it is mostly concerned 
with the issue before the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission. It tells its story in eighty-eight 
frames. Charts and pictures and drawings give a 
splendid introduction. 

The UN will send the atomic energy filmstrip 
free to any P.T.A. or school, together with sug- 
gestions for discussion. For a print, write to the 
Film and Visual Information Division, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 


@T have been hearing a good deal in the last few 
months about the desirability of making our U. S. 
Office of Education an independent agency. Why is 
this being advocated, and what groups are behind 
the movement ?—M. E. S. 


O answer your last question first, the National 

Education Association, with its enrollment of 
more than 850,000 teachers, and the American 
Association of School Administrators are impor- 
tant supporters of the plan. Many other groups 
concerned with education are interested in it, too. 

Both the N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. at their 1948 
annual meetings passed resolutions firmly defin- 
ing their stand. These also explain some of the 
reasons behind the movement: 


The National Education Association believes that the 
development of education, whether at the local, state, or 
national level, should be placed above all temporary and 
partisan political issues with appropriate administrative 
arrangements to safeguard the integrity of the educa- 
tional process. 

To this end the Association urges Congress to make the 
United States Office of Education an adequately financed, 
independent agency, headed by a national board of edu- 
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cation appointed for long overlapping terms by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. It further recom- 
mends that a professionally qualified commissioner of 
education, responsible to the board for the conduct of his 
office and the performance of his duties, be selected by 
the board to serve as its executive officer. 


The A.A.S.A. resolution was substantially the* 
same but added: 


The functions of the national board of education should 
be defined by Congressional act and its members should 
serve without salary. 


About six weeks ago Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary of the N.E.A., made a statement 
before a Senate investigating subcommittee in 
which he quoted the above resolutions. He pointed 
out the role of the proposed independent Office of 
Education in channeling federal appropriations to 
schools, thus equalizing educational opportunities. ‘ 
He listed ten other functions for such an agency, 
urging that “the confused patchwork system of 
federal participation be brought to an end and, 
that a consistent federal policy in education, based 
on carefully formulated principles, be initiated.” 

The national board of education, said Mr. Giv- 
ens, would provide the necessary national leader- 
ship for education. “This body, through the caliber 
of its members and the nature of its activities, 
could develop great prestige and influence. Its 
function, however, should be advisory and not 
administrative. ... Some of its members un- 
doubtedly would have had experience on state and 
local boards of education and would be sympa- 
thetic to the policy of helping state and local 
school systems to help themselves.” 

The new U.S. Office of Education, the adminis- 
trative body, should have, he continued, “sufficient 
rank to deal directly with Congress and the Presi- 
dent.” Among its important duties would be: (1) 
to act as the agency of the federal government 
for dealing with education in the states; (2) to 
serve as the agency through which federal funds 
for education in the states would be transmitted; 
(3) to make studies, investigations, and demon- 
strations of ideas and practices that would help 
states and localities improve their schools; (4) to 
conduct conferences of leading educators and lay- 
men on educational matters of national concern; 
and (5) “to collect and disseminate, in form for 
functional use, all types of statistical and factual 
information regarding education.” 

Ex-Commissioner John W. Studebaker pointed 
out recently in a letter to the Federal Security 
Administrator that education is not merely one 
phase of welfare, like the other agencies under the 
administrator. “Education,” he wrote, “represents 
a wide range of human interests and operates 
through well-defined agencies and institutions.” 
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This fact may provide another talking point for 
groups advocating independence. 


® We mothers continue to be faced with the problem 
of Saturday movies. We want to be careful abou 
the pictures our children see; at least some of us do. 
Our neighborhood theater owner seems to be har. 
assed and looking for a way out. What are other 
communities doing?—Mrs. H. P. B 


pew and your local theater owner ought to look 
into the resources of the Children’s Film [j. 
brary service, which has been set up by the Motion 
Picture Association of America. Into this library's 
collections go many of the older films that are 
highly satisfactory for children. That is, they have 
passed the “wiggle test.” 

Let me explain. When a film is under considera- 
tion for inclusion in the Children’s Film Library 
it is shown to an audience made up entirely of 
children. There are no adults in sight, but adults 
can and do watch the children’s reactions. If the 
youngsters wiggle, if spontaneous fights break 
out, if paper airplanes go sailing through the air, 
then the film is ruled out. But if it packs enough 
interest to keep the children quiet ia their seats, 
then it clears the first hurdle. The secondary 
hurdle is the matter of satisfactory content. 

For more informatien about the Children’s 
Film Library, what’s in it and how it can work 
for your community, write to Mrs. Alice Evans 
Field, Motion Picture Association of America, 
5504 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. And of course be sure to keep your neigh- 
borhood theater owner provided with the current 
“Motion Picture Previews” that appear in each 
issue of this magazine. 


® We wish to start a school paper in our high school. 
Can you tell us where to turn for information on 


how to organize and operate one?—L. B. 

I SENT this inquiry to Joseph Murphy, director 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 

at Columbia University, and here is his answer: 


There is a wealth of material on the subject of school 
newspapers and magazines. The National Scholastic 
Press Association at the University of Minnesota (Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota), the Quill and Scroll Society at 
Northwestern University (Evanston, Illinois), and this 
association (Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York) all have pamphlets, score books, and other items, 
in addition to the three magazines published respectively 
by each of these organizations: the Scholastic Editor, the 
Quill and Scroll, and the School Press Review. 

A recent handbook, The Student Editor’s Manual, by | 
Jean Nash (Eton Publishing Corporation, New York) s 
a good starter. A more comprehensive treatment can be 
found in High School Journalism by Spears and Lawshe 
(Macmillan Company, New York). 

—WILLIAM D. BoUTWELL 
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If driving a bus well is thus a complex of physi- 
cal and psychic skills, how much more so is such 
an occupation as mothering, teaching school, mak- 
ing peace, or the healing of minds and bodies. 
These are preeminently social occupations. They 
are social in three respects: They can be per- 


formed only in a state of human togetherness > 


the way we perform them unmistakably tells what 
our social attitudes are, our beliefs about how 
people are related to one another in the human 
and cosmic scheme of things; and our collective 
manner of performing them will, in general, serve 
as an accurate description of the type of society 
in which we live. 


Thus, for example, the making of peace—to take 
the major problem of our time—is a task that no 
one can perform alone, and that no one can even 
try to perform without showing whether he basi- 


cally trusts or distrusts human nature and 
whether he believes in equality or special privilege 
among men and nations. Moreover, the total efforts 
toward peacemaking that are carried on by indi- 
viduals and groups within a society will somehow 
reach into every nook and corner of the common 
life and have a powerful effect upon the total 
culture. 

These efforts will influence what parents say 


to children about other peoples and nations, what 


is taught in the schools, the degree of respect and 
influence granted to the military, the interpreta- 
tion put upon our rights of free speech and assem- 
bly, the organizations that are honored and those 
that are counted as dangerous, and the issues on 
which elections will be fought out. We might al- 
most say that if we had complete data on the 
peacemaking and peace-maintaining practices of 
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a people we could describe with fair accuracy their 
philosophy of life and their chief institutions. 

If this is true of the project of peacemaking, it 
is no less true of the art of mothering. If regarg. 
ing any culture we know the typical aims, att. 
tudes, and practices involved in the act of mother. 
ing, then we know that culture. 


The Craftsmanship of Living 


y= we have been saying here implies that 
we as individuals cannot do a craftsmanlike 
job of living unless we have some skill in living 
with people and working with people for ends 
that have to do with the welfare of people. The art 
of being human is, if we may coin a word, chiefly 
the art of with-ness. Also it is—to coin another 
word—the art of for-ness, of doing things for 
people beyond ourselves. In essence, then, it is 
the art of belonging. 

Our individual ability to do well the things 
that must be done will depend upon the fellow- 
ships we accept as ours and the creative coopera- 
tion we show as members of those fellowships. 
We may conclude, I think, that a folk awareness 
of this fact is what has made us Americans a 
“nation of joiners.” We may, as we have noted in 
an earlier article, join groups for stupid reasons 
as well as for wise ones; we may join for selfish 
reasons as well as for generous ones. But our 
habit of thinking that group togetherness is a 
natural condition of problem solving is a sound 
habit. ““When two or three are gathered together” 
—and are learning to be happily together in spirit 
and purpose as well as in body—the chances are 
far better that the things which must be done will 
be well done than when each 
goes it alone. 


Transfer of Power 


F we let ourselves think deep- 
ly about this matter of to- 
getherness, we begin to see the 
whole peculiar problem of our 
harassed age in a new light. We 
begin to see what the confusion 
is all about. Quite simply we 
live in a time when a new image 
of society is rising to challenge 





Gathered together to help shape # 
new image of society is this school 
community workshop sponsored by the 
University of Wyoming and the Vy 
oming Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers. The group met last summer i @ 
log cabin lodge high in_ the Snowy 
Range Mountains. 
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an old image. The old image is that of society as 
“naturally” characterized by competition for 
power—competition between individuals, between 
classes, between religions, between nations. 

According to this image, the institutions of so- 
ciety do chiefly two things: They prepare individ- 
uals to hold their own and get to the top if they 
can, and they keep a minimum of working order 
among conflicting units and groups. In brief, they 
lay down the rules of competition and train peo- 
ple to be skillful in competition. They lay less 
stress upon doing the things that must be done 
than upon doing the things that contribute to 
power and prestige; less stress upon doing things 
“as craftsmanlike as may be” than upon doing 
them in ways that will exact a maximum profit 
from a minimum expenditure of energy. 

If we listen sensitively to the discussions that go 

on around us about the ills of our world, we dis- 
cover that Americans are, almost without knowing 
it, learning to distrust an image of society that 
is based on each for himself, on the assumption 
that man is a natural enemy of man. We discover, 
if not a clear alternative image, at least a dawning 
sense that our personal plans and our shared in- 
stitutions must be geared to some more generous 
concept of human life-in-society. 
What is emerging in our time, I believe, is an 
image of society as a project not of competition 
for power but of homemaking. The things that 
must be done, we begin to see, are those that will 
make this planet a fit home for the bodies and 
spirits of men, women, and children. This home- 
making image must in the end displace the old 
competition-for-power image, and it must redeem 
the human race from the loneliness and fear that 
will haunt it as long as other values are set higher 
than are the values of home. 
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What we can find for ourselves in 
this new homemaking image of society 
is, first of all, a clear working convic- 
tion that when we do those things 
which promote the growth of individ- 
uals and the fulfillment of their pow- 
ers, we are in line with the new age 
and with the new hope that it brings. 
We can find, in the second place, a kind 
of clue as to which groups and activi- 
ties in our common scene are worth 
our support. 

We will not choose to join any or- 
ganization that is cast in the old, trag- 
ic image of man against man, group 
against group. We will be in a posi- 
tion to put definite questions to our- 
selves before we take on new member- 
ships—and to those, also, who ask us 
to take on those memberships. Would 
we, by joining this group or that, be helping to 
clarify and to further the homemaking image of so- 
ciety ? Would we be pooling our energies with those 
of other people who similarly care about doing, as 
craftsmanlike as may be, all those things that must 
be done to advance the health and joy of human 
minds and bodies? 


A New Alignment 


F@ too many decades—too many centuries, even 
—the home has, for all our sentimental talk 
about it, been secondary to institutions outside 
the home. Its values, basic to human welfare and 
survival, have been at the mercy of those who 
have cared more for prestige and power over 
others than they have cared for the gentle activi- 
ties that lead human traits toward fulfillment. The 
time has come, and urgently come, for us to say 
that the home must be the determining institution 
in our society. The values that it has precariously 
preserved must now be made the prime values by 
which all institutions—educational, political, eco- 
nomic—are judged. When the activities of any 
institution offend the home, when they go counter 
to its efforts to promote physical and spiritual 
life, then that institution must be reexamined. To 
declare this fact must be our new, strong aim, an 
aim that we make unmistakably clear through all 
our words and our actions, and through all our 
memberships. 





Note to membership chairmen: Make a special point of 
bringing Mrs. Overstreet’s series The High Art of Belong- 
ing to the attention of all parents and teachers in your 
community. Many a chairman has found that the arti- 
cles provide a reasons for full-fiedged member- 
ship in the P.T.A 
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If driving a bus well is thus a complex of physi- 
cal and psychic skills, how much more so is such 
an occupation as mothering, teaching school, mak- 
ing peace, or the healing of minds and bodies. 
These are preeminently social occupations. They 
are social in three respects: They can be per: 
formed only in a state of human togetherness > 
the way we perform them unmistakably tells what 
our social attitudes are, our beliefs about how 
people are related to one another in the human 
and cosmic scheme of things; and our collective 
manner of performing them will, in general, serve 
as an accurate description of the type of society 
in which we live. 


Thus, for example, the making of peace—to take 


the major problem of our time—is a task that no 


one can perform alone, and that no one can even 


try to perform without showing whether he basi- 
cally trusts or distrusts human nature and 
whether he believes in equality or special privilege 
among men and nations. Moreover, the total efforts 
toward peacemaking that are carried on by indi- 
viduals and groups within a society will somehow 
reach into every nook and corner of the common 
life and have a powerful effect upon the total 
culture. 

These efforts will influence what parents say 
to children about other peoples and nations, what 
is taught in the schools, the degree of respect and 
influence granted to the military, the interpreta- 
tion put upon our rights of free speech and assem- 
bly, the organizations that are honored and those 
that are counted as dangerous, and the issues on 
which elections will be fought out. We might al- 
most say that if we had complete data on the 
peacemaking and peace-maintaining practices of 
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a people we could describe with fair accuracy their 
philosophy of life and their chief institutions. 

If this is true of the project of peacemaking, jt 
is no less true of the art of mothering. If regard. 
ing any culture we know the typical aims, att. 
tudes, and practices involved in the act of mother. 
ing, then we know that culture. 


The Craftsmanship of Living 


Leng we have been saying here implies that 
we as individuals cannot do a craftsmanlike 
job of living unless we have some skill in living 
with people and working with people for ends 
that have to do with the welfare of people. The art 
of being human is, if we may coin a word, chiefly 
the art of with-ness. Also it is—to coin another 
word—the art of for-ness, of doing things for 
people beyond ourselves. In essence, then, it js 
the art of belonging. 

Our individual ability to do well the things 
that must be done will depend upon the fellow. 
ships we accept as ours and the creative coopera- 
tion we show as members of those fellowships, 
We may conclude, I think, that a folk awareness 
of this fact is what has made us Americans a 
“nation of joiners.” We may, as we have noted in 
an earlier article, join groups for stupid reasons 
as well as for wise ones; we may join for selfish 
reasons as well as for generous ones. But our 
habit of thinking that group togetherness is a 
natural condition of problem solving is a sound 
habit. ‘When two or three are gathered together” 
—and are learning to be happily together in spirit 
and purpose as well as in body—the chances are 
far better that the things which must be done will 
be well done than when each 
goes it alone. 


Transfer of Power 


F we let ourselves think deep- 
ly about this matter of to- 
getherness, we begin to see the 
whole peculiar problem of our 
harassed age in a new light. We 
begin to see what the confusion 
is all about. Quite simply we 
live in a time when a new image 
of society is rising to challenge 





Gathered together to help shape ! 
new image of society is this school 
community workshop sponsored by the 
University of Wyoming and the Wy: 
oming Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers. The group met last summer I? 
log cabin lodge high in. the Snow 
Range Mountains. 
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an old image. The old image is that of society as 
“naturally” characterized by competition for 
power—competition between individuals, between 
classes, between religions, between nations. 

According to this image, the institutions of so- 
ciety do chiefly two things: They prepare individ- 
uals to hold their own and get to the top if they 
can, and they keep a minimum of working order 
among conflicting units and groups. In brief, they 
lay down the rules of competition and train peo- 
ple to be skillful in competition. They lay less 
stress upon doing the things that must be done 
than upon doing the things that contribute to 
power and prestige; less stress upon doing things 
“as craftsmanlike as may be” than upon doing 
them in ways that will exact a maximum profit 
from a minimum expenditure of energy. 

If we listen sensitively to the discussions that go 
on around us about the ills of our world, we dis- 
cover that Americans are, almost without knowing 
it, learning to distrust an image of society that 
is based on each for himself, on the assumption 
that man is a natural enemy of man. We discover, 
if not a clear alternative image, at least a dawning 
sense that our personal plans and our shared in- 


. ° - 
stitutions must be geared to some more generous 


concept of human life-in-society. 

What is emerging in our time, I believe, is an 
image of society as a project not of competition 
for power but of homemaking. The things that 
must be done, we begin to see, are those that will 
make this planet a fit home for the bodies and 
spirits of men, women, and children. This home- 
making image must in the end displace the old 
competition-for-power image, and it must redeem 
the human race from the loneliness and fear that 
will haunt it as long as other values are set higher 
than are the values of home. 
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What we can find for ourselves in 
this new homemaking image of society 
is, first of all, a clear working convic- 
tion that when we do those things 
which promote the growth of individ- 
uals and the fulfillment of their pow- 
ers, we are in line with the new age 
and with the new hope that it brings. 
We can find, in the second place, a kind 
of clue as to which groups and activi- 
ties in our common scene are worth 
our support. 

We will not choose to join any or- 
ganization that is cast in the old, trag- 
ic image of man against man, group 
against group. We will be in a posi- 
tion to put definite questions to our- 
selves before we take on new member- 
ships—and to those, also, who ask us 
to take on those memberships. Would 
we, by joining this group or that, be helping to 
clarify and to further the homemaking image of so- 
ciety ? Would we be pooling our energies with those 
of other people who similarly care about doing, as 
craftsmanlike as may be, all those things that must 
be done to advance the health and joy of human 
minds and bodies? 


A New Alignment 


7 too many decades—too many centuries, even 
—the home has, for all our sentimental talk 
about it, been secondary to institutions outside 
the home. Its values, basic to human welfare and 
survival, have been at the mercy of those who 
have cared more for prestige and power over 
others than they have cared for the gentle activi- 
ties that lead human traits toward fulfillment. The 
time has come, and urgently come, for us to say 
that the home must be the determining institution 
in our society. The values that it has precariously 
preserved must now be made the prime values by 
which all institutions—educational, political, eco- 
nomic—are judged. When the activities of any 
institution offend the home, when they go counter 
to its efforts to promote physical and spiritual 
life, then that institution must be reexamined. To 
declare this fact must be our new, strong aim, an 
aim that we make unmistakably clear through all 
our words and our actions, and through all our 
memberships. 





Note to membership chairmen: Make a special point of 
bringing Mrs. Overstreet’s series The High Art of Belong- 
ing to the attention of all parents and teachers in your 
community. Many a chairman has found that the arti- 
cles provide persuasive reasons for full-fledged member- 
ship in the P.T.A. 
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NPT Quiz Program 
KS 


COMING TO YOU OVER STATION H-O-M-E 


Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: ALICE SOWERS 


Professor of Family Life Education, University of Oklahoma 


Y daughter, who is fourteen years old, belongs 

to a nice crowd of boys and girls who have good 
times together. The daughter of one of my friends is 
not included in this crowd. This is embarrassing to me 
because my friend and I are thrown together in club 
and committee work. I have talked with my daughter, 
but she says she cannot do anything about it. Have 


you any suggestions? 
*¢ This problem of a girl’s not belonging, of 
her being left outside a crowd, is not a new 
one, but too frequently it is heartbreaking. How- 
ever, the heartbreak will not be lessened if she is 
included only because a mother is able to force 
the way for her. That would hurt her pride; she 
would lose face. Also if it were possible to impose 
her on the crowd, she would probably be unhappy 
because someone would say or do something to 
indicate resentment. The point is that the girl 
can be a real part of the group only if the others 
want to include her. They could make her unhappy 
in a dozen ways. 

To begin with, do you know the girl? Do you 
believe she and your daughter would enjoy one 
another? It does not necessarily follow that the 
daughter of a woman who is congenial to you will 
be an equally congenial friend, for your daughter. 
Now and then a girl comes to me and tells me 
something like this: 

“My mother wants me to go with a certain boy, 
but if she knew what I know about him she 
wouldn’t allow him to come to the house.” Young 
people know more about other young people than 
adults do. Besides, even if the girl is highly desir- 
able, you cannot select your daughter’s friends. 
In fact, if you talk too much about the young 
person or urge her unduly upon your daughter’s 
crowd, you will probably defeat your purpose. 
They will reject her if only to defend their own 
independence. 


ae 


By the way, who selects your friends? Does 
your daughter like all of them? What would you 
do if she asked you to invite the mother of one 
of her friends into your club? Perhaps the woman 
would make a valuable contribution to your club 
activities, yet she must first be acceptable to you 
rather than to your daughter. 

This matter of being “on the outside” causes 
much unhappiness. Some crowds form tight 
groups; they pride themselves on their exclusive- 
ness. Frequently through a dearth of new ideas 
and new personalities such groups lose as much 
as do those on the outside, possibly more. Any- 
thing that can be done, therefore, to persuade a 
group to take part in activities involving larger 
numbers will be beneficial to it. 


EALTIME at our house is becoming a nightmare. 

I do all my own work, and by the time the meal 

is on the table I am ready to drop. The boys (six and 
eight) quarrel. They tease their older sister, who 
often leaves the table in tears. All of them have mis- 
erable table manners, though I have conscientiously 
tried to teach them better ones. Are all families like 


this? Have I been too easy on mine? 
Ke Well, you certainly haven’t been too easy— 
on yourself or on the children! Why don’t 
you talk this over with the family, but do it 
sometime when all of you are.relaxed and having 
fun together. Probably some of your irritation 
is due to your being worn out by the time the 
meal is on the table. Perhaps you are too critical 
of the children’s table manners, simply because 
you are tired and things get on your nerves. 
First of all, let the children offer some ¢0- 
operation in the matter of the work so that 
Mother can come to the table feeling a little more 
ready to enjoy the meal with them. You may be 
surprised at the helpful suggestions they will 
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make—and at the help they will be ready to give. 

Then, as for behavior at the table, put first 
things first. Don’t stop the children’s natural 
fow of talk by reminding them constantly of 
manners or grammar. Many a childish desire to 
ell about the class election or the home run is 
choked off a-borning because someone says, “Say 
threw, not throwed” or “Use your fork, dear.” 
The children will learn table manners through 
example once they know what to do. Perhaps, too, 
a friendly, lively conversation at the table is 
more important than some other things; it may 
even reduce the teasing and quarreling. 

How about a rule that only pleasant things 
be discussed at mealtime? No scolding, no quar- 
rling, no recriminations, no reminding (they 
all it nagging, you know), no tales about the 
most recent murder or accident—only the pleas- 
ant things, the new items that should be talked 
about, the funny things that happened during 
the day. Mealtimes like that are fun; no one will 
want to be late or to leave the table. 

Don’t expect a miracle, however. Now and 
then you will find someone forgetting the job 
he so willingly offered to assume. There will be 
a slip here and there, but you may recall that 
Father or Mother also forgets and also makes 
aslip or two. The main thing is that the table 
hours should be pleasant. That’s a must, isn’t it? 


LEASE tell me how to plana party for my sixteen- 
year-old daughter and a group of boy and girl 
friends. 


This will be a comfort,to you. You need not 

plan the party for your daughter and her 
friends. They will prefer that you do not. At least, 
that is the sentiment expressed repeatedly in 
youth forums. Your daughter may want to ask 
one or more of her friends to talk it over and 
perhaps to help her with the plans. They will 
probably _ wel- 
come your sug- 
gestions if you 
do not try to 
force your opin- 
ions on them. 

But you must 
be prepared to 
discover that 
your idea of a 
good party and 
theirs may be 
miles apart. The 
chances are that 
their prepara- 
tions will be 
more simple 
than you would 
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have thought necessary. Making hamburgers or 
hot dogs, with most of the gang in and out of the 
kitchen, is part of the fun of the party. Many 
adults are surprised to learn that just talking, 
playing records, doing puzzles, and similar un- 
party-like activities (from an adult point of view) 
are favored by many young people. You are wise 
and quite right to want plans made in advance. 
What is more deadly than a party where no one 
knows what to do next? But young people do not 
care to be regimented or forced to play games 
that have been provided for them. One can usually 
tell what a group of them will like by observing 
what they do when two or three are at the house. 
Just multiply that—and you have the party. 
Many parties given by adults for young people 
at home, in church, and elsewhere fall flat. The 
grownups are worn to a frazzle and the young 
people are bored. Let parties, like other youth 
activities, be the result of adults working with 
young people, not for them. Encourage your 
daughter to plan things that she believes will 
please the guests she is inviting. Help her to 
choose and prepare the refreshments, as far as 
_is practical. Greet her guests and be there when 
‘they are leaving. Give her a hand at refreshment 
time if she wants it. But let it be her party! 


HY?” “Why?” “Why?” I hear the word a million 
times a day—or so it seems to me. No matter 
what I say to my boy (he is seven) or what I tell him 
to do, he always asks “Why?” My husband says I am 
spoiling him because I try to give him the reason 
each time he asks, and [ll admit I do get tired of it. 
Ke When your son asks “Why?” because he 
wants to know the reason, he should certain- 

ly have an explanation. But perhaps he merely 
wants to stall for time or to finish what he is doing 
or to make you consent to something that has 
been forbidden or to gain attention or for any num- 
ber of reasons. In that case your explanation will 
prolong the conversation or postpone the action— 
which answers his purpose. Are you wondering 
how you can tell what his real reason is? Watch 
the expression in his eyes when he asks “Why?” 


Observe him. It won’t be too difficult to guess rath- 


er accurately whether he is asking for informa- 
tion or stalling for time or seeking attention. 

Children learn by asking questions. Have you 
ever stopped to think of the terrific number of 
things a child must learn as he grows up, day by 
day, year after year? An everyday thing that 
adults take for granted is a mystery to him. He 
needs to know how it gets there, how big it is, who 
put it there, what can be done with it. In short, 
he must learn the how and why of many things. 
You are fortunate to have an inquiring child. I’m 
sure you do not want to curb his curiosity. 
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VEN the most expert artist, artisan, or 
craftsman cannot get far without tools. 

The better his tools, of course, the finer his 
work. The teaching of children and adoles- 





cents is both an art and a craft; and fortunate 
are the children whose teacher has access 
to some of the marvelous new scientific 
teaching aids now available. With these—or 
some of them, at least—added to good equip- 
ment of the tried and tested kind, school 


hecomes for every child a high adventure. 
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Good Tools for 


ing your child’s school, you looked in on a 

teacher who was balancing a hickory stick 
across his knees as he whittled on some quill pens, 
But, if these are outmoded, what tools do your 
teachers have? Fine school equipment does not 
guarantee good instruction any more than fine 
kitchen equipment guarantees good cooking. Yet 
physical conditions do matter. Are the tools of 
your child’s teacher at least as good as those you 


Yu would doubtless be disturbed if, in visit. 


‘ have in your kitchen? 


No talk of tools should becloud the fact that 


‘the all-important element any school provides js 


teachers of high quality. Second to that, doubtless, 
comes meaningful subject matter, in harmony 


with the purposes of the school. But in the physi- 


cal realm are prosaic things that may be loosely 
called tools, such as desks and pencils, buildings 


€and playgrounds, and incidental materials and 
~ equipment. These things count, too. 


Housewives see the value of good tools—the 
best that modern science can develop. And so do 
doctors, carpenters, and engineers. Why not teach- 


ers, then? 


So Much To Learn 


Y grandmother was tolerant of the shortcom- 
ings of adults. She had watched three gener- 
ations grow. She had helped rear the helpless chil- 
dren of two of those generations, and she often 
said that, considering how little children knew, 
adults did very well indeed. In old age she saw 
with tolerant clarity the simple truth that every 
generation has everything to learn—all the ex- 
perience of the race to comprehend, all the skills 
of life to acquire, all the things that she had had 
to learn plus a great complex of new information 
and changing ways of life. And likewise she saw 
the shortness of the learning time, the fixed and 
baffling brevity. So much to learn! So little time! 
A teacher with thirty children, a mother with 
one, a boy with schoolbooks to study, the team to 
make, a vocation to learn, and the world to enjoy 
—all these know that there is more to learn than 
can be learned. For so vast a task there is need 
for the best of tools. 

No one thinks of great architecture in terms of 
the laborers’ tools, or of good home life in terms 
of kitchen equipment. Yet tools have a place i 
both. Granting the preeminence of educational 





objectives and philosophies, of such things as at- | 
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Classrooms 


isit. titudes and social skills—still, how good are your 
na child’s classroom tools? 
tick 
ens. Improved Tools Are Available 
pes 0 match the size of the job and our best inten- 
fine tions, good tools do exist. The items often called 
Yet audio-visual aids will furnish a good example (but 
3 of only an example) of the kind of good tools that 
you | are significant for good 
learning. 
that There are magic car- 
ag is pets of celluloid that can 
less, whisk your children to 
10ny Alaska and back during 
neal. a brief geography peri- 
sale od. In but a ten-minute 
lings | visit they know the col- 
and or and sound of a salm- 
on-fishing boat ; they can 
_the | see the moving, living 
odo | fishermen. How helpful 
sach- in these days are really 
D vivid presentations of 
the daily lives of other 
peoples ! 
There are miraculous 
(com- “eyes” that see deep in- 
ener- toa hidden world—eyes 
chil. | through which your 
often | child may look and 
new, learn. Is he trying to 
»saw | learn about germs, 
every | about the structure of 
e ex- | cells, about the way flies 
skills | spread filth and disease? Or is he at an age when 
1 had | the most you hope for is that he may come to see 
ation | some slight reason for washing his hands before 
2 saw | meals? 
1 and The “eye” that gives Bill an actual view of the 
time! } hidden world long before he can operate a micro- 
with | scope for himself is the microprojector, which 
am to | flashes on the wall or on a screen—for a whole 
enjoy | Class to see—the microscopic life of plants and 
.than | animals. The microprojector does not replace book 
need | or teacher, of course; it is an added tool. It means 
too that your child’s classroom equipment, like 
ms of g that in your gleaming kitchen, will be a bit more 
terms | Costly. But what is it worth that a child should 
ace in | See the life of which he reads? Once it has be- 
tional | come possible for whole classes together to observe 
as at- microscopic life, how sterile it seems to close the 
er 198 | Nationa Parent-Teacher @ November 1948 





lesson without giving them all that revealing look! 

There are spinning disks that give your child’s 
teacher many voices. There are some that will re- 
peat for Bill three—or three dozen—times the 
phrases of today’s Spanish lesson. They do not, 
of course, replace his teacher, but they multiply 
enormously Bill’s contacts with the language. 

There is a wire with a memory. Bill is work- 
ing on good English, and he’s having a rough time 
of it. Now he may practice his speeches before 
such a wire and then, with only the twist of a 
switch, hear the wire repeat his very words, errors 
and all. He has a tool for improving his own 
speech—not mere exhortations to do better. 

All these tools and many more are widely 
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known, but their use is extremely limited. Are 
they used in your child’s classroom? 


? They Need the Best 
H™ is John, dreaming of the day when he will 
be a civil engineer. He pictures that sky- 
scraper office: diploma on the wall, desk bordered 
with push buttons, drafting table in one corner 
and secretary busy in another, himself holding 
sway with his slide-rule scepter. Success! 
Perhaps; but for every such success there will 
be many disappointments. Has John, in addition 
to maximum help from books and skillful counsel- 
ing, actually visited engineers at their work— 
many different kinds of engineers at many differ- 
ent levels? Has he been given the occupational in- 
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sight made available through honest, unromantic 
documentary films showing what civil engineering 
is like in fact? Has he, besides struggling with the 
formulas for cylinders and spheres, handled the 
objects that give reality to those symbols? The 
method of the good teacher with good tools is to 
use every possible sensory approach to help stu- 
dents gain true and rational ideas about the world 
of work. 

Here is Jack, civics book in hand, counting off 
on his fingers as he tries to memorize the answer 
to the question, “How many branches of govern- 
ment are there?” Within a few minutes he will 
learn the proper terms, all right; but he has never 
been in a courtroom (a class visit to the nearest 
court would help that), and he has no mental 
image of the Senate or of the President’s Cabinet 
(a ten-minute film of actual senatorial or cabinet 
proceedings would give content to those words he 
is memorizing). He is trying to learn about con- 
servation of natural resources, but he has never 
seen the Mississippi, the TVA, or the western 
plains and forests. Again, films would take him 
fairly close to the experience of actually visiting 
every major conservation area of our country. 

Here is Jane, dousing her happy playmates 
with water squirted from the drinking fountain. 
Is she big enough to operate a microscope? Prob- 
ably not, and both time and expense would prac- 
tically forbid the use of such instructional equip- 
ment, anyway, in her class. Thirty-five children 
like Jane could have quite a struggle with the 
microscopes needed for a class of that size—and 
during the brief thirty-minute health period at 
that! : 

Yet her teacher is trying to explain about 
germs. You reminded her before she left home 
that she was to scrub her hands before her noon 
lunch. One of her classmates may be coughing 
carelessly even before the first period has begun. 
And right now the game is with that drinking 
fountain. How, then, may she and her classmates 
have a vivid experience of the microscopic life 
they hear about? Are germs to remain just “some- 
thing-in-our-book”’? 


What Merit Have the Newer Tools? 


ILL the newer tools mean fewer teachers? No. 
Powerful loudspeakers could reach whole ar- 
mies of children, but that is certainly no indica- 
tion that they should be so used. Every finding 
of psychologists and of professional educators 





confirms the common-sense belief of parents that 
the need is for personalized education, not for the 
long-distance, mass-production, impersonal type. 

Are only the new tools the best? No. But the 
best instructional materials will most certainly 
include them. Science and invention have vastly 
complicated things for your child. He has more 
to learn than children ever had before. But for. 
tunately science has also supplied some excellent 
tools. They need only to be put to use. 

Are the newer tools of special value because of 
their novelty? No. Some inherent novelty does 
have a certain value, but it is also often a handi- 
cap. Good teachers strenuously avoid the enter. 
tainment feature, finding that it interferes with 
solid achievement. 


A Better Education 


HOUGH not especially economical, not exclu. 

sively the best, these tools are more than mere 
interest catchers. Their special merit is their 
closeness to reality. A film about Alaska can hard- 
ly equal the actual experience of going to that 
country; yet it has a comparative nearness to 
actual experience that makes it a powerful aid. 
It has interest, impact, and clarity. Another ex- 
ample, and in many ways a better one, of this 
closeness to reality is the “class journey.” Boys 
watching machinists at work in a near-by factory 
have not had the experience of doing the work 
itself, but they have come much closer to reality 
than have those who stop with the reading of a 
vocational guidance pamphlet. 

A second special advantage of some audio-visual 
tools is their range and flexibility. So good are 
they in these respects that it cannot be said that 
even actual experience is always better. A ten- 
minute reel of time-lapse photography shows 
many months of plant growth with unequaled 
vividness. Again, microphotography takes the 
child into a world that actual first-hand experi- 
ence (or, more accurately, naked-eye experience) 
would never reveal. 

The better education your child must have will 
not necessarily be something designed to make 
learning easier for him or to help him get ahead 
of his fellows. He needs it merely to keep abreast 


of his rapidly moving world, to have an education | 


with full satisfaction value and full survival value. 


The job of training children and youth grows | 


larger, but the tools are better now than ever 
before. 





To waken interest and kindle enthusiasm is the sure way to teach easily and successfully. 
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HILDREN’S Book Week, this year to 
be observed November 14-20, serves 


as a timely reminder that the youngest 
their 
own, As Mr. Ryan points out, the privi- 


have an enchanting literature all 
lege of introducing small sons and daugh- 
ters to this wonderful world of words is 


among the promises all parents have to keep. 





PROMISES 
TO KEEP 


TORIES are always enchanting to children, 
. and words have magic when used in that 

child world where anything can happen. One 
Sunday afternoon I was reading The Little En- 
gine That Could to some children gathered in a 
section of a small church. My audience was 
sprawled out over several seats, but soon those 
in back started to sneak up front, and those in 








front began to lean forward. Each time the Little 


ation ) Engine said “I think I can,” I could feel whole 


_ Tows of children responding physically to the 


thythm. And when I read the last line—“I thought 
T could !”—most of them were standing up. The 
Magic of words had done the trick. Along with 


. the Little Engine, the children had conquered 


snobbery, mountains, and declines. 
I remember, too, one night when the poet Rob- 
ert Frost had read before a group his delightful 
| Poem, “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” 
\ He read the final stanza, containing the line 
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The college Book Demonstrating Team in action, bringing the 
newest and best of children’s books to a community group of 
youngsters and adults. 











But I have promises to keep ... 
and someone asked him, “What were the promises 
you had to keep?” To which Frost replied, “Oh, 
promises I had made to myself and that my an- 
cestors had made for me.” 

What parent is there who does not have such 
promises to keep? And, for that matter, what 
teacher? The song of birds, the color and fra- 
grance of flowers may be life’s extras, but books 
are life’s necessities. Through them parents and 
teachers can keep their promises to children. 

No father has been privileged to feel the full 
pleasure of his fatherhood if he has not had his 
own children’s hour. For some reason at our house 
LeRoy Jackson’s Peter Patter Book antedated 
Mother Goose. So nightly I read that delightful 
nonsense to our child. And as we progressed into 
Kipling, Andersen, Stevenson, and Milne, I began 
to live a new life with my child—truly a second 
childhood in which I succumbed all over again to 
the magic of words. Keeping my promises to my 
child was a joy. 

In her book Brave Enough for Life, Bonaro 
W. Overstreet writes, ‘““My blood ancestors I can- 
not choose. But my spiritual ancestors I can.” 
Those spiritual ancestors are of course the books, 
the authors she chooses to read and allows to 
shape her life and thought. 

It may seem a far cry from Mrs. Overstreet’s 
reading Blake and Socrates back to Junior’s or 
Sister’s reading Andersen’s fairy tales or hear- 
ing Dad read Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats. But 
little children need to be shown how to choose 
their spiritual ancestors. Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer should come before Hamlet and Othello. 
And the child who starts with Robin Hood will 
have a foundation for the Old Testament stories 
of David and Samson, just as the child who knows 
Mary Alice Jones’ Tell Me About Jesus will be 
more ready for St. Luke’s great Christmas story. 


Magic and Miracle 


|? gaan unpedagogical I may sound, I must 
confess that my interest in children’s litera- 
ture started with my own child, and from my 
reading with her it spread out into two courses 
at the college, many talks before P.T.A.’s, and 
demonstrations before preschool study groups. My 
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child and her playmates were my first laboratory. 
I had promises to keep to them. And the men and 
women who go out from my courses in children’s 
literature at the college seem to feel that they 
too will have promises to keep to their own 
children. 

These college students thrill with the fun of 
taking a group from the kindergarten or primary 
grades, showing them the books in our juvenile 
library, and reading to them from Nancy or 
Angus and the Ducks. There is no stimulus like 
the children themselves. It is fun to see the magic 
work! 

Our college Book Demonstrating Team became 
an institution in the 1930’s. After the students 
were taught how to hold a book, how to read from 
a book, and how to talk about format, illustra- 
tions and illustrators, and authors and publishers 
in the juvenile field, the class voted on five mem- 
bers to constitute the team. Soon invitations came 
from parent groups, school groups, and even from 
men’s service clubs within a radius of fifty miles. 
We would take about two hundred books and 
drive to the town. We would go into the meeting 
room, and the students, all girls, would start un- 
packing. Since we always insisted on having chil- 
dren at those meetings, we usually found them 
right in the front rows. 

Each girl on the team was a specialist in a cer- 
tain field—one in the field of poetry for children, 
another in books for the preschool child, another 
in the art of selecting books, and so on. After 
their talks the girls invited children and adults 
to examine the books and ask questions about 
them. 

One night the president of a P.T.A. suggested 
that because of limited space the audience had 
better divide, one half going for refreshments 
while the other half looked at the books. But the 
children voted solidly to look at the books first! 
No planned device could have convinced parents 
more effectively that children are eager for books 
and that they will read them if given a chance. 

Late one other night the girls had just finished 
packing their books. One was missing; Nancy 
was not to be found. We checked again, but in 
vain. Then someone glanced at the stage and 
there behind a post in a feeble light were two 
little girls oblivious to time and space. They were 
reading Nancy! I motioned for my team to sit 
down and wait. We were fifty miles from home 
and it was late, but we had promises to keep. 

Another thrill came one year when the local 








Professor Ryan introduces a new book to three children. He is 
rewarded by their complete fascination. 
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Rotary Club asked the team to appear during 
Children’s Book Week. Ten or twelve of the fifty 
members remained long after the program, looked 
at the books we had, and kept us all busy answer. 
ing questions. We had already told many audiences 
that just about the best test of a book, especially 
for a boy, is “Ask Dad; he knows!” We meant just 
the ordinary dad, not the specialist, the book re. 
viewer or critic. And the girls on the team met 
several of those dads. 


Keeping Faith 


ARENT-TEACHER associations can have no more 

worthy project than that of seeing that their 
children have access to good books, suited to their 
ages and interests. In our town there is a very 
active preschool group of mothers. They buy 
children’s books from time to time, charge the 
members a small rental fee, and then use that 
income to buy more books. When all the books 
have been read, they are handed on to families or 
to communities without books. 

A small parent-teacher association in a one- 
room, one-teacher school asked us to appear before 
them. The roads were bad, the room was small 
and heated by a stove that took more than its 
share of the center of the floor, and the place was 
lighted by farm lanterns. But the team never did 
a better piece of work. Those parents were ex- 
citingly interested in books, and so was the little 
group of children. Who knows whether our next 
great man will come from a large city, a town, 
a village, or a cross-roads school? We had prom- 
ises to keep, so we forgot the luxury of accustomed 
comfort. 

Fathers, mothers, boys, and girls in the remot- 
est section of any state can and should become 
interested in literature for children. Wherever 


the school goes, the P.T.A. should follow, and 
part of its work should be devoted to good books 
and good reading for all. 
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Water and Wind 


The brook cried out for spring, 
Suffering a lesser death. 

Trees heard the pitiful thing, 
But might not furnish it breath. 
Soon bloomed the aconite, 

A harbinger, 

Spreading upon the earth 

Its yellow myrrh. 


Still the brook was weeping, 
““My senses are like stone. 
Where are the golden days? 
We shall be gone, 

If in no nook is found 

The tender grass, 

If up this lonely glen 

No furry creatures pass!”’ 


Came blowing a strand of wind 
Strayed from its roughened rope, 
Flung wilding hair on the brook, 
Bestowing hope. 

“Your ice is a crystal ring, 

An image of beauty given 

Is yours. Instead of the spring, 
You hold the bowl of heaven!”’ 


—LAURA BENET 


Janie 


Janie walks on flippant toes, 
Spreading sunshine where she goes; 
Can it be, as it appears, 

She’s walked for only seven years? 


— RUTH ADAMS 


) November 


Last night a storm swept across 
Hills, valleys, heather, and moss, 
Tearing at hedges for miles, 








Tossing up chimneys and tiles. 
Now in the paddock yonder, 
The maple, in deep wonder, 
Finds itself naked and cold 
On a thick carpet of gold, 

And in the air that quivers, 
The meadow-saffron shivers. 


—COUNTESS SERGE TOLSTOY 
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Maryland Farmer 


He sits close to the fire; an eerie light 

Gleams from the battered lamp above his head 
Upon a book of country verse. Tonight 

The orchard sleeps in snow, bediamonded. 
Trudging to the barn, his lantern swings 

To left and right, more easily to see 

That horses, cows, and other helpless things 
Will pass the night in warmth, security. 

On up the creaking stairs, oil lamp in hand, 
Before the oaken bed, down on his knees, 
Remembering that poor, unhappy band 

In crowded tenements, who sweat and freeze, 
He prays for hopeless men in urban gloom, 
Thanks God for bulging barns and elbow room. 


— ALEXANDER A. ROBERTSON 


Soft Magic 


What matter if November clouds 

Were thick and gray like swollen geese; 

If air was chill with threatened snow, 
And north winds gave the trees no peace? 
What matter if the tired old street 

And houses seemed forlorn today? 

A magic wand was waved at noon; 

A little girl came here to play. 


She lifted bubbles from a glass, 

Round, pastel gems, and tossed them high. 
They sailed above the dismal yards; 

They flung their colors at the sky. 

Where is the dull, November day, 

The solemn street and darkening skies? 

A fairy waved a bubble stick— 

Now rainbows gleam before my eyes! 


— DoROTHY LARRISON 


You Are the Sun 


You comfort me. I am the turbulent stream 
After the cloudburst, an artery of the hills 
Pulsating under the strain of the churning water. 
You are the sun, the mild days soothing 

The waters, turning the turbulence 

Into placid pools. And so you soothe me; 

My crying heart becomes a quiet pool; 

The reflection of the sun moves easily 

On the soft, slow ripples. 





— LANSING CHRISTMAN 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Challenges and 





Opportunities 
in World Health 


\\ 7 Americans are both humanitarian and 

selfish in our desire to participate in inter- 

national health work. We want to help 

lift the great, unnecessary burden of suffering 
throughout the world; we want also to protect 
our shores from invasion by disease and to raise 
the level of world economy by strengthening its 
effective man power. 

During the war millions of Americans had 
glimpses of the hard lot of their fellow men in the 
Pacific, in India, China, Africa, Europe—all over 
the world. They saw the avoidable misery that is 
the common coin of mankind, and they voiced 
with deepest conviction that typically American 
response: “I must do something to help.” 

Our sense of responsibility for maintaining the 
dignity of man as an individual, as a person in 
whom God is interested, has been challenged as 
never before. Blessed by our own hard-won free- 
dom, we want to free other men from the shackles 
of disease and misery as much as from the 
shackles of political oppression. To us, both are 
sins against the decency and integrity of man. 

Today the existence of malaria in any com- 
munity is a form of oppression, yet three hundred 
million people suffer from that disease each year. 
The same is true of cholera and plague, diseases 
that are even now killing in Asia. However, 
through international action by UNRRA and the 
World Health Organization the people of Greece 
have learned that malaria is unnecessary. The 
one to three million cases occurring annually in 
the Greek population of seven and a half million 
have been reduced by an estimated 90 per cent. 

By helping the established governments to 
liberate their populations from the chains of 
disease we can place these governments on a 
firmer foundation. Because of its very nature a 
democracy must furnish its members with those 
things they most earnestly desire. It must, there- 
fore, provide op»ortunities for health and freedom 
from disease to the e::tent made possible by pres- 
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HENRY VAN ZILE HYDE, M.D* 


United States Member, Executive Board, 
World Health Organization 


ent technical knowledge. And America, the bul- 
wark of democracy, must take the lead in extend. 
ing this knowledge throughout the world—that 
is, if we wish the true value of the democratic 
way of life to be felt by the man in the bush, in 
the hovel, and in the rice paddy. 


Wasted Human Resources 


HE modern hope for a better world begins with 

general economic improvement for all nations 
—increased production everywhere and increased 
freedom in the exchange of goods. To heighten 
production, to give men the food and the goods 
they need, the world must have an effective man 
power, and today the mass of the world’s man 
power is not effective. 

Of the two billion persons alive.on this globe 
at least half are suffering from chronic or re- 
current disease, most of it preventable. They are 
suffering from malaria, tuberculosis, syphilis, the 
kala azar of India and China, and hookworm—to 
mention only a few of the great scourges. Human 
energy, physical and intellectual, is being squan- 
dered, suppressed, and degraded through disease 
on a scale difficult to imagine. 

We hear from time to time that the earth’s 
population is outgrowing the earth’s resources. 
Our population is not outgrowing our resources, 
but in some areas it is increasing unwholesomely 
among people whose productive years are blighted 
by disease. The chronically iil man, with a few 
acres of land to live on, must produce enough 
children so that a sufficient number of them will 
survive to continue working those acres. He must, 
in his unconscious calculations, assume that his 
land will be worked in the future as it is today 
—by men who are ill and ineffective. 

Furthermore, there are vast tracts of highly 
fertile land in Asia, Africa, and South America 





*From an address given before the Board of Managers of the 
Nationa: Congress of Parents and Teachers, September 15, 1948. 
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hat are lying idle or nearly so because disease, 
preventable disease, does not allow men to work 
them. South and west of the Himalayas—and east 
if them, too, as in the Salween Valley—malaria 
tgs repeatedly driven man out of tracts so in- 
iting that he keeps going back to make another 
wseless attempt. The recent dramatic success in 
poducing rubber in Liberia was made possible 
oly by years of preliminary war against disease. 
Comparing the vigorous Liberia of today with the 
Liberia that killed off scores of American colonists 
inthe last century shows vividly what can be done 
tp adapt existing land to modern economic use. 


WHO: Its Aims and Program 


y the effort to develop a world where peace 
can exist we must work on many fronts at the 
same time—political, economic, educational, agri- 
cultural, social, and the health front as well. This 
concept permeates the United Nations, whose 
many agencies strive together toward this great 
end. At this very moment the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the World Health Organiza- 
tin are planning a joint attack on the problem 
of food production. FAO knows that only effective 
man power can give maximum production, and 
WHO knows that undernourished populations are 
por producers, either agricultural or industrial. 


Today the World Health Organization stands on the 
brink of its first challenging opportunity. The World 
Health Assembly, which adjourned in Geneva last July, 
marked the climax of the organizational activities that 
began in 1946 at Paris. Now, on the basis of decisions 
taken by the Assembly, the World Health Organization 
is ready to go forward with an active program. This 
program is simple, understandable, practical, and of great 
promise. For the first year the organization will devote 
itself to assisting governments in six major fields: the con- 
trol of malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal disease; the 
improvement of maternal and child care; environmental 
sanitation; and nutrition. 


With but five million dollars available, WHO cannot of 
course carry on world-wide operations in these fields. It 
can and will, however, provide nations with expert ad- 
visory services, field demonstrations of modern tech- 
niques, and fellowships and other training opportunities. 
Through all possible channels it will extend technical 
knowledge in the fields of health improvement. A wide 
ue of DDT can have a dramatic impact on the three 
hundred million cases of malaria: BCG vaccine on the 
fifty million estimated cases of tuberculosis; penicillin on 
the incidence of syphilis in countries where as much as 
80 per cent of the population is infected. 


_In addition to this program the organization will con- 
tinue essential work taken over from the International 
Office of Public Health of Paris and the League of Nations 
ealtth Organization. These functions include the day- 
to-day international exchange of current information 
about epidemic diseases on which quarantine and ship- 
Ping authorities depend; the development and mainte- 
nance of international standards for the preparation of 
Serums, vaccines, and the like; and the collection, analy- 
‘is, and presentation of health statistics. 


Any support given to the World Health Organization 
no less than support of the total world effort to create 
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a productive economy in which peace can exist. Now and 
in the future the World Health Organization needs to be 
upheld and understood by the people of the United States. 


It is here that I see the great opportunity of the 
parent-teacher organization, with its interest in 


the children who will carry forward the world’s 


work and its belief in the cooperative philosophy of 
the United Nations. In the past the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has demonstrated 
its hope and faith in the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Today parent-teacher members can make a 
more direct contribution by seeing that its aims 
are explained and understood everywhere in this 
country. 

Though I have given you only a brief view of 
the purposes of WHO and how it plans to tackle 
the human and economic problems with which it is 
faced, this is not and cannot be enough. There is 
a background of a hundred years of active inter- 
national cooperation in the health field. During 
and after World War II intensive and wide-scale 
health activities were carried out cooperatively 
by the armies and navies of the United Nations, 
by international agencies like UNRRA, and by 
national agencies such as the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. In the past three years there 
has been a fusion and strengthening of this ac- 
tivity, culminating in WHO itself. 


The Power of the P.T.A. 


4 gen history of productive effort as well as plans 
for the present and future must be understood 
as a basis for full and steadfast support by the 
American people. It can only be understood by 
study. I suggest, therefore, that every P.T.A. carry 
on a continuous study of international health—its 
problems, its opportunities, its importance to man- 
kind and America, its potential contribution to 
world peace. Then, on the basis of such a study, 
parent-teacher associations should be able to pre- 
sent to their fellow citizens a vital message on 
world health. 

Perhaps your local associations may wish to 
form committees or other groups to make a study 
of international health and prepare material that 
will educate and stimulate the membership. But 
regardless of the structural means that are 
adopted, the parent-teacher organization should 
also regularly inform the proper government offi- 
cials of its findings and opinions. Whether these 
be adverse or favorable, they would always be 
helpful, constructive, and influential. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that they would lead in- 
evitably toward a more effective World Health 
Organization. I know of no field more appropriate 
or more promising for the P.T.A. to make its 
power felt in shaping a peaceful world. 
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HEN we neglect or 

\\V ignore spiritual val- 
ues in educating our 
children, the entire world com- 
munity is imperiled. This has 
been the guiding conviction of 


the character and spiritual edu- 
cation committee of the P.T.A. 


mm 

Mrs. W. S. Vincent 
President 

Louisiana Congress 

Parish, Louisiana, ever since 

that committee was set up back in 1944. Its spe- 

cific purpose has been to promote an adequate pro- 

gram of character education in the public schools. 

Early in the spring of 1944 the committee wrote 
to state superintendents of education throughout 
the United States asking them whether their cur- 
riculums included moral, ethical, character, or re- 
ligious education and if so, what was the scope and 
emphasis. The committee, aided by school officials, 
studied the replies carefully, then conferred with 
the parish ministerial alliance and with other 
clergymen of different denominations. 

It was finally agreed that a committee of these 
churchmen should outline a program of character 
education that would be acceptable to all faiths 
and would not violate any parish or state laws 
and regulations. Once prepared, this syllabus re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of state and parish 
school authorities. It was put to the test in a large 
junior high school that had a progressive staff. 

To assist in carrying out the project, the school 
principal appointed a committee of five teachers. 
Under their guidance the students planned a series 
of fifteen-minute assembly programs that were 
given three times a week in the school auditorium. 
These consisted of appropriate songs, a prayer, 
and a brief discussion of a topic in the syllabus. 
The same topics were discussed in every home 
room. Though the project was nonsectarian in 
nature, the pupils were not required to take part 
in it. Furthermore, the syllabus was made flex- 
ible enough so that it could be adapted to various 
age groups. It deals with five major topics: the 
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Character Building in Baton Rouge 


general concept of God; man in his relation to 
God and to animals; man’s relation to his fellow 
man; general attitudes and real sins; and true 
values. 


Going Our Way? 


pee objectives of this spiritual education pro. 
gram, as they have been developed for the 
schools of East Baton Rouge Parish, are these: 


1. To encourage friendly cooperation among children 
of many cultural backgrounds. 


2. To help them develop a sense of responsibility. 


3. To give them opportunities for the appreciation of 
beauty in nature, art, music, and literature. 


4. To aid family, church, and community in gaining an 
awareness and understanding of the Supreme Being anda 
reverence and love for Him. 


5. To give young people a feeling of pride in all the co- 
operative activities of school and community. 


6. To promote mutual respect and kindness in all hu- 
man relationships. 


7. To maintain an atmosphere of happiness and sereni- 
ty in the school. 


As the project has advanced, it has been pos- 
sible to plan definite classroom activities for fur- 
thering these objectives. The report of the parish 
school supervisor at the end of the school year 
1947-48 named twenty such activities, including: 


1. Celebrating the true meaning of Christmas and of 
Thanksgiving. 

2. Planning physical education to promote wholesome 
development and the spirit of give-and-take. 


3. In group discussions leading children toward a keen- 
er awareness of the kinship among all religions. 


4. Teaching respect for honest-labor through a study of 
occupations, trades, and professions. 

5. Making the school a laboratory where pupils learn 
good citizenship by living it. 

6. Providing all possible opportunities to emphasize the 
thoughtful practice of such virtues as obedience, charity, 
justice, honesty, and patience. 


By the spring of 1948 almost every public ele- 
mentary school in the parish reported that specific 
programs for children’s moral guidance had been 


organized. Almost all these schools were setting ; 


aside a regular period for this work and were 
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dressing character-building values in other sub- 
jects as well. 

‘The council’s most serious concern, however, is 
the insecurity of this or any other character and 
spiritual education program that has no authorized 
place in the state public school curriculum. It 
must be assured of permanence by being incor- 
yorated into the course of study. 

We are not so optimistic as to believe that moral 
responsibility can be developed in a brief daily 
period; for we know that learning must be lived. 
Yet such a period will help make certain that 
this vital part of the child’s development is given 


proper stress. As the parish schools’ report reads: 


Our children ... are experiencing first hand the 
worth-while things which make living rich. Singing to- 
gether; looking at the tiny seed of a huge tree; studying 
together the delicate pattern of a butterfly wing; appre- 
ciating the beautiful; . . . listening to the choir sing 
Handel’s ‘‘Largo’’—these are only a few of the activities 
in which our children are learning to share in the durable 
satisfactions that represent human inspiration at its best. 
They experience for themselves also the lift of spirit that 
comes in responding to beauty, in creating the beautiful, 
and in reverent gratitude for our daily blessings of life. 
. . . This adventure of living together is giving the pu- 
pils their first opportunity to become . . . responsible 
citizens in their small world. 


— KATHERINE C. WERNER 





| Racine Raises Funds for Child Welfare 


: 


| 1945 the parent-teacher council of Racine, 


RACINE PTA 





Wisconsin, was greatly in need of funds to 

use for the benefit of all the children in that 
community. There was much that could and should 
be done; only the wherewithal was lacking. Then 
one day the council president, looking over some 
stamps sent out by a stamp dealer, noticed a 
small seal bearing the words “Superior P.T.A.” 
Her curiosity aroused, she wrote to the president 
of the Superior, Wisconsin, Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cil for more information. Back came a long letter 
telling all about the annual seal-selling project 
by which the council has raised $1,000 a year for 
twenty years to finance its health program. 

Here surely was an idea worth imitating. With 
permission from the Racine Board of Education, 
the council proceeded to enlist the cooperation of 
the art supervisor. A contest was arranged among 
the school children for the best design for a P.T.A. 
seal that would remind people of our Objects. 


Seal of Promise 


UNDREDS of entries were submitted, 

and about forty book prizes were 
awarded the young artists. The winning 
design, two children’s heads in silhou- 
ette, was the work of a senior high 
school art student, Jacquie Harms. Its 
dignity and pleasing simplicity have at- 
tracted widespread comment, and it has 
been used each year since. 
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m RACINE PTA 

Racine’s citizens have responded with heart- 
warming cooperation to this now established 
event. The sale usually takes place during one 
week in January or February. However, there is 
a possibility that the dates will be permanently 
changed to October, to coincide with those of 
P.T.A. Membership Week. The seals sell for a 
penny, and everyone is urged to buy at least ten 
cents’ worth to use on out-of-town correspond- 
ence. Children are encouraged to make some 
small sacrifice, such as giving up a candy bar, 
in order to buy ten seals apiece. 


In the three years since the seals were first issued, they 
have brought the council an income averaging $650 a 
year. These funds have enabled the Racine council to 
help the children of the town in many ways, large and 
small. They have made possible, for example, a simple 
but effective experiment in parent education. Through- 
out the year, just before report-card time, the council 
prepares a series of messages for parents and has them 
printed attractively on small cards. Each reminds par- 
ents of some important point about children in school— 
why they need full breakfasts and a good night’s sleep or 
why they need to learn about caring for public and pri- 
vate property. (This last point with an eye to 
inquisitive young readers as well!) One of 
‘the terse bulletins is then tucked into each 
child’s report-card envelope and carried home. 


By now the people of Racine have 
come to look forward to parent-teacher 
seal time every year. They welcome the 
opportunity it offers them to take a 
personal share in promoting the wel- 
fare of their own and their neighbors’ 
children. —ELLA S. COLBO 
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BASED ON ARTICLES IN NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER: THE P.T.A. MAGAZINE 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 
Directed by Ethel Kawin 


¢ Playtime Is Growing Time. (See page 14 of this issue.) 


About Our Study Course Article 


f ge who is fond of young children begins to be aware long 
before Thanksgiving that Santa Claus will follow closely on 
Master Turkey’s heels. And it is well to start one’s planning 
and shopping early because it takes time to find or make the 
toys that are just right for any child. That’s why we asked 
Helen C. Dawe to write her article early enough for this Novem- 
ber issue. She reveals clearly her understanding both of chil- 
dren and of the importance of play in their physical and psycho- 
logical development. 


Points for Discussion 


1. Why does Helen Dawe say that play is necessary for a 
child “‘if he is to grow wholesomely not only in stature but in 
skill, in understanding, in ability to get along with other people 
and with himself”? Describe and discuss the various functions 
that toys can serve in a child’s development. (See Chapter IV 
of the Kawin reference listed below.) 

2. If you were Dora’s nursery school teacher, how would you 
go about helping her mother to help Dora? 

3. Try to list twenty more ‘‘evidences of learning” (such as 
those our author describes in the paragraph about Harriet, 
Scott, Ruthie, and Sara) that you might observe in the play 
of preschool children. 

4. How can we lay foundations for the habit of carrying 
things through to completion by guiding the play activities of a 
preschool child? 

5. It is generally agreed that adults should not direct but 
only guide children in their play. Our author says that the 
adult has to step in at times, but she points out that a wise par- 
ent or teacher often watches and does nothing to interfere even 
when a quarrel arises. Describe a few situations in which the 
adult may have to step in. Discuss others in which adults com- 
monly interfere when they might better stay on the side lines 
and let a child, alone or with his playmates, work out his own 
problem. 

6. Tommy and Emily found release from emotional tension 
in their play. Why is it wise not to interfere—unless it becomes 
a matter of danger or severe destruction—when a child works 
off emotional frustrations in his play? 

7. Why do poorly selected toys, such as Elinor’s wagon, en- 
courage the child to be destructive? 

8. Why was it important that Jéff’s mother provide a place of 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 


his own for his toys? Suggest some ways in which such provi. 
sion can be made even under crowded housing conditions? 
9. Discuss the step-by-step treatment through which you 
would try to overcome Jo-Dee’s destructive play. 
10. List the characteristics of a good toy. In choosing a toy 
for a particular child, what points would you consider? (Chap- 
ter I, Kawin reference.) 


Program Suggestions 


gegen ee of this subject can be handled quite easily without 
a professional leader. However, a good nursery school or 
kindergarten teacher can be very valuable on such a program 
and is usually happy to cooperate with parents by helping them 
to choose toys wisely. It is often possible to hold the meeting of 
the study group in a pe | school or kindergarten. There toys 
that have been carefully selected may serve as an exhibit to en- 
rich the program and as concrete illustrations of desirable play 
materials. ‘ 
You will want to consult your new National Congress publi- 
cation Study-Discussion Group Techniques for Parent Education 
Leaders before deciding on the form of your program. Either 
the symposium or the panel type, described on pages 36-37 of 
that pamphlet, could easily be adapted to our topic. It would 
also be fun to have a round-table discussion in which each men- 
ber would bring a toy and then discuss its specific values (or lack 
of values) as a plaything for children. Each member should%lso 
indicate for what age child it would be appropriate and in just 
what ways it would serve to further the child’s development. 


References 


Kawin, Ethel. The Wise Choice of Toys. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938 (revised edition). 
Describes the play materials that serve as aids to child de 
velopment from infancy to adolescence. 
Your Child from One to Six. Children’s Bureau Publication 3); 
1945 revision. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gover 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 
Play is discussed on pages 75-88; note also page 14. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Heinig, Christine. ‘“What Toys Are Best?’’ November 1%, 
pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 33. 


Newsom, Shirley. ‘‘What Will Santa Claus Bring?” Decen- 
ber 1944, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 37 
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Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


1. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


* Little Fidgets Have Big Needs. (See page 7 of this issue.) 


Comment 


bey never in your life saw such restless children? Well, this 
is the age for restlessness, you know. Children have no time 
to rest; they’re too busy exploring. Whether they do their ex- 
ploring in fair pastures or foul is largely a matter for their 
parents and teachers to determine. 

If a child is restless merely because he is bored, the chances 
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are that he hasn’t been given the sort of play materials he ne 
—the sort that help him create. Or perhaps that he needs biggt 
more stimulating projects to work on. We cannot change ! 
fidgety child simply by insisting that he quiet down. Instead, q 
is 6. responsibility to understand his fidgets and help him nny 
them into constructive action. 
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Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1, What are some of the things you have done, or provided in 
your own home, that you think have been particularly helpful 
inmeeting the activity needs of your young fidgets? 

9, List a goodly number of the so-called creative materials. 
Why does Mrs. Hattwick place so much emphasis on them? 

3. Suppose you were a family counselor to whom the follow- 
ing questions were referred. What suggestions would you offer? 

¢ My husband has been working very hard lately, and when 
he comes home he wants everybody and everything to be as 
quiet as possible. This is trying on the whole family, but espe- 
cially on my seven-year-old boy who wants to listen to the radio 
ortalk about what happened at school. What can I do to ease 
the situation? 

« My youngster is one of those children who never seem to sit 
till. Although the doctor says he is perfectly healthy, it seems 
tome that he gets more excitable and irritable every day. What 
can I do to calm him, get him to enjoy a quiet hour now and 
then? 

* Not a week goes by without Susan’s bringing home a note 
from her teacher. I don’t have to read these notes any more. 
They all say that Susan is bright but won’t pay attention. She 
talks constantly to the other children and is a disturbing 
influence in her third-grade class. Yet at home Susan is always 
willing to help me with the household chores and is no bother at 
all 


¢ Ihave two boys, four and seven. Tom, the older boy, likes 
to tease the younger one and that makes Dick very angry. 
Sometimes he gets so tense that he screams and cries Loutenio. 
ally. We live in close quarters and it is difficult to keep the 
children apart. Dick always wants to play with Tom’s toys, and 
that causes friction. I try to reason with Tom, but it doesn’t do 
any good. 

4, What is your community doing to meet the after-school 
needs of children in the elementary grades? What is your 
P.T.A. doing to help? 


Program Suggestions 


c= a panel, a symposium, or a round-table discussion in 
which the foregoing points are considered would be an effec- 
tive way to handle the meeting. It might be well to invite several 
elementary school teachers and youth leaders—from the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or Camp Fire Girls—to act as resource 
persons. Good teachers and leaders know a great deal about 
directing the energies of children into desirable channels. If the 
meeting is to be built around a talk by an outside speaker, such 
as a pediatrician or a psychologist, be sure that ample time is 
allowed for group questions and discussion. After the speaker’s 
address, it would be interesting to hold a symposium in which 
members of the group describe how they would handle the situ- 
ations listed above under point 3. Then the speaker himself 
could evaluate the various recommendations. Suitable films: 
Learning To Understand Children (McGraw-Hill, forty-four 
minutes) and Family Teamwork (Frith, eighteen minutes). 


References 


Hymes, James L., Jr. A Pound of Prevention. Teachers Service 
Committee on the Emotional Needs of Children, 17 East 
Ninety-sixth Street, New York 28, New York. 25 cents. 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. Avoiding Behavior Problems. New 
York State Committee on Mental Hygiene, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York 10, New York. 15 cents. 

Frank, Lawrence K. The Fundamental Needs of the Child 
(reprinted from Mental Hygiene). New York State Committee 
on Mental Hygiene. 15 cents. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W. “Temper and Tantrum,” October 
1946, pp. 19-21. 


Burlingame, C. Charles, M.D. “Guideposts to Mental 
Health,’”’ March 1948, pp. 4-6. 


big. § Paul A. “Emotfons at Ease,’’ December 1942, pp. 
—24. 


11. ADOLESCENTS 
¢ What It Takes To Be Popular. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Comment 


T° the average adolescent popularity means dating. Dating 
springs from this impulsive identification of terms almost as 
much as it does from the budding sexual impulse and, in man 
cases, far more. But dating in the teens can be overdone, bot 
in quantity and in quality. Wise and careful parents will keep a 
finger on the pulse of their adolescent’s social life and do their 
best to help him become well liked by his peers. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. Do you think it is harder for a boy or girl to be popular 
today than it was when you were in your teens? If so, why? 

2. When does the ability to make wide and varied friendships 
begin? What can parents do, and what attitudes must they 
work for even when a child is small, so as to start him off right 
in this important department of life? 


3. One problem that troubles many parents is getting teen- 
agers to come home from dates, parties, and other social func- 
tions at a reasonable hour. Do you know of any community 
practices that have actually succeeded in getting young people 
to set their own code and abide by it? 

4. Sixteen-year-old Ellen is thrilled because one of the most 
popular boys in high school has asked her to the senior prom. 
Her parents are anything but thrilled, however, because they 
know that this boy runs with a pretty wild crowd. When they 
try to tell Ellen, she says, ‘““Yes, I know, but I can take care of 
myself.” What factors should Ellen’s parents take into consider- 
ation before they make up their minds? 


5. Bill, a senior in high school, decided he had fallen in love 
ee Anne, and since this was the real thing he wanted to marry 
er right away. When he broke the news to his parents they 
could have countered with any of the following arguments. 
Which of them are sound, which unsoand? 
f * A young man needs more experience than Bill has had be- 
ore he judge accurately the kind of person he wants as a wife. 

* Because Anne allows Bill to kiss her good night, she is the 
Wrong kind of girl for him. 


* The marriage would not work because Bill cannot possibly 
farn enough to support a wife these days. 
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e If what he ana Anne feel for each other is real love, neither 
will lose by waiting a year or two before entering upon marriage. 

6. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has‘long 
advocated courses in human relations for high school students. 
What do you think should be included in such courses? What 
should be the expected outcomes? 


Program Suggestions 


ii should not be difficult to build a stimulating informal dis- 
cussion on this topic because it involves problems that deeply 
concern every parent of teen-age children. Indeed the skilled 
leader will probably not have to worry about getting people to 
talk; the problem will be to keep everyone from talking at once! 
Because so much has been said and written about boy-girl 
relations why not try, at the close of your group discussion, to 
list the points on which the majority of the members agree? 
Include specific suggestions for helping adolescents to under- 
stand how to enrich their lives with friends of both sexes. For 
resource persons one or several of the following might be in- 
vited: a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a dean of boys, a dean of 
girls, a high school teacher trained in psychology and mental 
hygiene, a class adviser or counselor. Suitable films: Are You 
Popular? and Shy Guy (Coronet, ten and twelve minutes). 


References 

Kirkendall, Lester A. Understanding Sex. Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 60 cents. 
Thom, Douglas A. Guiding the Adolescent. National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


Y.M.C.A. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the Olympian Division. 
Evans-Teens Speak. Y.M.C.A., Evanston, Illinois. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis, and Schilling, Martha. “‘The Kiss and 
the Quandary,” January 1948, pp. 4-6. Study course out- 
line, p. 33. 

Laycock, S. R. “Boys, Girls, and Sex,”” November 1946, pp. 
10-12. Study course outline, p. 38. 
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Nw’ scholars and statisticians are turning the 
spotlight of research on children’s movie- 
going habits and tastes. A graduate student in 
education at Stanford University has made a sur- 
vey of 540 pupils in near-by elementary schools. 
An equal number of boys and girls in grades four 
to eight were given a questionnaire covering a 
great many facts about children and movies. 
When the research worker analyzed the replies, 
he emerged with a series of highly interesting— 
and occasionally quite unexpected—statements. 
Here are a few: 


Boys attend movies more often than do girls of the same 
age and more often as they grow older. 

Three of every five children go to a movie once a week; 
the fourth goes more often; and the fifth, less often. 

Eighty per cent of children’s movie attendance falls 
between Friday night and Sunday afternoon. 

Children attend films usually with friends their own 
age, seldom with parents. Girls are more likely than boys 
to go with adult companions. 

Boys’ favorite types of films are adventure, comedy, 
and cartoon; girls choose comedy, musical, and adven- 
ture pictures. Boys dislike mysteries, movies on social 
problems, and crime pictures. Girls dislike mystery, 
crime, and adventure films. 

Although never a top favorite, the social problem pic- 
= is more popular with older students, both boys and 
girls. 

Availability of films at local theaters—rather than 
taste—is the determining factor in children’s choice of 
movies they see. However, attendance increases 5 per 
cent at pictures of the type children prefer and decreases 
5 per cent at those of the type they dislike. 

Among the individual roles in a film boys favor come- 
dians and adventurers; girls, adventurers and romantic 
comedians. 

Children get most of their information about movies 
from advertisements or from friends, seldom from school 
or home. 

The chief interest a film holds for children is “‘what it is 
about’’; second, and especially strong with girls, is the 
presence of a well-liked star. 

The double-feature bill is overwhelmingly favored by 
all children. 

Students who are superior in scholarship, citizenship, 
and socio-economic status attend films less often than do 
students who are below average in the same categories. 

The moving-picture tastes of students who are above 
average in scholarship, citizenship, and socio-economic 
status are essentially the same as those of children who 
are below average in the same categories. 

There is no apparent difference in either movie-going 
habits or tastes between children who are above average 
in intelligence scores and those who are below average. 

—RutH B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Red River—Monterey—United Artists.. Direction, Howard 
Hawks. A western of near epic proportions based on the pop- 
ular novel The Chisholm Trail by Borden Chase. Besides a good 
story, the film has beautiful scenery, authentic atmosphere of 
the period (1845-65), expert direction, and is convincingly acted 
by a good cast. Stampeding cattle, fine horsemanship, and 
marauding Indians add thrills and excitement. The dangers 


‘and hardships of driving ten thousand head of Texas cattle 


to market in Kansas are convincingly depicted. Cast: John 
Wayne, Walter Brennan, Montgomery Clift, Joanne Dru. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Good 


8-14 


Yes, but exciting 





Rusty Leads the Way—Columbia. Direction, Will Jason. A 
human-interest drama in which little Sharyn Moffett under- 
standingly plays the role of a blind girl. Ted Donaldson and 
two dogs give her excellent support. The necessary adjust- 
ment of the girl and her mother to the girl’s physical Leoten 
is presented with a fair amount of psychological insight. That 
portion of the story dealing with the Seeing Eye school is es 
cially good. The picture is honest and unpretentious. Cast: Ted 
Donaldson, Sharyn Moffett, John Litel, Ann Doran. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Apartment for Peggy—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George 
Seaton. A timely, romantic comedy of campus life, as lived by 
a young couple under the G.I. Bill of Rights. Sentimental but 
sincere, the story has freshness and originality. Technicolor 

ids beauty to a happy combination of expert direction and 

ell-balanced characterizations. Some of the dialogue is a bit 
“y.0dern,” but all in all this is a simple and inspiring picture. 
Cast: Jeanne Crain, William Holden, Edmund Gwenn, Gene 
Lockhart. ais 


Adults 
Excellent Good, if interested 


14-18 
Excellent 





For the Love of Mary—Universal. Direction, Frederick d 
Cordova. An amusing romantic comedy laid in political Wash 
ington and featuring some pleasing songs by the star. 
helter-skelter love affairs of a switchboard operator excite 
interest of the President and the Justices to a surprising degree, 
although Mary herself seems able to keep her mind on en 4 
governmental. It is all in good fun, quite harmless and ligh 
entertaining. Cast: Deanna Durbin, Edmond O’Brien, Don 
Taylor, Jeffrey Lynn. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Of little interest 





The Girl from Manhattan—Bogeaus-United Artists. Dt 
rection, Alfred E. Green. This slow-moving social drama has 
uninspired direction and a story lacking in force, although the 
mechanics of production are good and the comedy situations 
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amusing. The outcome is obvious from the start, and a good 
vagnts a losing battle to lift the picture to entertainment 
. Action centers around a successful New York model who 
vacations in her uncle’s small-town boardinghouse and, with the 
‘tance of a young minister, finds a way to prevent fore- 
of the mortgage. Cast: Dorothy Lamour, George Mont- 
omery, Charles Laughton, Ernest Truex. 
Fair Fair 


8-14 


If interested 


The Luck of the Irish—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Hen 
Koster. In this thoroughly enjoyable romantic comedy a wel- 
me dash of seriousness tempers the whimsicality that is the 
dominant note. However, the humor is delightful—light and 
deft. The boy-meets-girl theme is handled cleverly, with new 
twists and remarkable restraint. Under less skillful treatment 
the prevailing atmosphere of superstition could easily have 
become overly sentimental. The acting is good, especially Cecil 
Kellaway’s portrayal of the leprechaun. The only flaw is too 
many drinking scenes without sufficient reason. Cast: Tyrone 
Power, Anne Baxter, Cecil Kellaway, Lee J. Cobb. 

Adults 14-18 

Amusing 


Night Wind—Wurtzel-20th Century-Fox. Direction, James 
Tinling. An exciting human story about a boy and his dog and a 
sympathetic, though misunderstood, stepfather. The scene is a 
remote rural district near a “hush-hush” government factory 
where scientists are experimenting with rocket ships. That ex- 
plains why there are traitors and spies masquerading as hunts- 
men who have to be ferreted out by the former war dog. This is 
apicture all dog lovers will enjoy, but it has a mature story 
and no comedy to relieve the tension. The prolonged un- 
certainty about whether or not the dog will be shot makes it 
too full of suspense for young children. Cast: Charles Russell, 
Virginia Christine, Gary —_~ : _ Ridgeley. 


Adults 
Good Good 





8-14 


Amusing Too much drinking 





8-14 
Too tense 
and emotional 


The Secret Land—Production, Orville C. Dull. 





Against a 


breath-takingly beautiful background of snow and ice, contrast- 
ing with the vivid blue of south polar seas, this Technicolor 
documentary presents an absorbing and impressive compilation 
from the voluminous film record of the Navy’s 1945-46 expedi- 
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Lite Sharyn Moffett plays a blind girl in the Columbia pro- 
Uction, Rusty Leads the Way. Here Sharyn and her faithful 
0g stroll with a good friend—Ted Donaldson, in real life. 
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tion to Antarctica, which was led by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
It tells a thrilling and dramatic story of “Operation High 
Jump.” Tense situations are made more so by the excellent 
recording of natural sounds, such as the breaking up of ice 
barriers, the raging of storms, and the roar of jet planes. A fine 
balance is maintained between the sense of danger, terror, and 
desolation and the contrasting sense of warmth, comfort, and 
human well-being. Narrators: Commander Robert Montgomery, 
U.S.N.R., Lieutenant Robert Taylor, U.S.N.R., and Lieutenant 
Van Heflin, A.A.F. - : 
14- 


Adults 
Outstanding 


8-14 
Outstanding 


Yes, though tense 


The Three Musketeers—-MGM. Direction, George Sidney. 
A lusty, swashbuckling version of Dumas’ ageless classic, skill- 
fully modernized. Glowing seventeenth-century costumes, the 
lovely French and English countryside, stirring swordplay, 
breathless adventures, and dramatic love affairs provide rich 
beauty and thrilling action. Every part is well played, yet at 
times the lavishness of the production somewhat overshadows 
the characters and action. Cast: Lana Turner, Gene Kelly, June 
Allyson, Van Heflin, Angela Lansbury, Keenan Wynn. 

Adults 14-18 
Excellent Excellent 





8-14 
Good, but exciting 





Walk a Crooked Mile—Columbia. Direction, Gordon Doug- 
las. A tense semidocumentary in which a member of the FBI 
and a man from Scotland Yard work together to find a leak that 
threatens the secret operations of an atomic bomb laboratory. 
The authenticity of settings in and around San Francisco lends 
reality to plot and action. Murders, brutal beatings, and mirac- 
ulous escapes add to the excitement. The identity of the crim- 
inal is cleverly concealed, thus building interest and tension to 
the end. Cast: Louis Hayward, Dennis O’Keefe, Louise Albrit- 
ton, Carl Esmond. 
Adults 





14-18 8-14 
Good Yes No 
ADULT 





Bodyguard—RKO-Radio. Direction, Richard O. Fleischer. 
A disagreeable murder melodrama the action of which takes 
place in a Los Angeles meat-packing plant. The parts are well 
cast, but the story material is mediocre and the action brutal 
and unconvincing. Cast: Lawrence Tierney, Priscilla Lane, 
Philip Reed, June Clayworth. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 


Cry of the City—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert Siod- 
mak. This adaptation of Henry Edward Helseth’s novel, The 
Chair for Martin Rome, has a sordid and involved plot built 
around ruthless murders. New York street scenes and city 
noises—together with good acting, direction, and photography 
—give a feeling of reality to this grim story of crime and the 
relentlessness of the law. Cast: Victor Mature, Richard Conte, 
Fred Clark, Shelley Winters. 
Adults 14-18 
Sordid No 





8-14 
No 


An Innocent Affair—United Artists. Direction, Lloyd Bacon. 
A sophisticated comedy of married life in New York with 
beautiful ultramodern settings. Costumes, music, lighting, and 
sound effects all contribute pleasingly. A good cast gives good 
performances, but the opportunity for acting is limited by 
weak story material. There is too much drinking, and the 
ethical values in general leave much to be desired. Cast: Fred 
MacMurray, Madeleine Carroll, Charles “Buddy” Rogers, Rita 
Johnson. 

Adults 14-18 

Fair Mature 





8-14 
No 


Isn’t It Romantic?—Paramount. Direction, Norman Z. 
McLeod. This comedy has a script so poorly written and 
directed that the talented cast cannot overcome this basic weak- 
ness. The story is built around a family and their young friends 
in a small town. Pleasing musical specialties lend variety and 
charm. However, the plot is obvious and the continuity poor, 
giving the impression that the picture was filmed without ade- 
quate preparation. The ethics, too, are pore. Cast: Veronica 





Lake, Mona Freeman, Mary Hatcher, Billy DeWolfe. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





Johnny Belinda—Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean Negu- 
lesco. A sordid and tragic melodrama of the old-fashioned type 
laid in a small Cape Breton fishing village against a background 
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of rugged beauty. The costumes are notable for their adherence 
to the period and the circumstances of the story. Absolute lack 
of glamour is consistent with incidents and characters. Jane 
Wyman does a remarkably intelligent characterization of the 
lovable deaf-mute. Cast: Jane Wyman, Lew Ayres, Charles 
— Agnes Moorehead. 
Adults 





14-18 8-14 
Good acting Doubtful No 
Larceny—Universal. Direction, George Sherman. In this 


crime drama the characters are slick, fast-thinking crooks who 
are able to plot one clever scheme after another to defraud their 
fellow men. The story is exceptionally well written and acted, and 
the suspense mounts to a high pitch. The ending, when the 
crook turns informer, does not give the satisfaction and con- 
fidence in the law that would result if the police had captured 
the gang on evidence of their own finding. Cast: John Payne, 
Joan Caulfield, Dan Duryea. 

Adults 14-18 

Good of the type No 


8-14 
No 





Luxury Liner—MGM. Direction, Richard Whorf. One and a 
half hours of beauty and music, elaborately mounted. Most of 
the action takes place on shipboard during a Caribbean cruise. 
The atmosphere is gay and refreshing, and the delightful musi- 
cal numbers are smoothly blended into the story. The plot 
revolves around a teen-age girl who disobeys her father. The 





The U.S.S. Northwind cuts a path through pack ice for Ad- 

miral Richard E. Byrd’s expedition to Antarctica, where the 

exploits of “Operation High Jump” were recorded by the United 

States Navy and are now brought to the screen by MGM as 
The Secret Land. 


fact that she wins out may present an interesting situation, but 
it also may add to the difficulties of parents in dealing with their 
own children. Cast: George Brent, Jane Powell, Lauritz 
Melchior, Frances Gifford. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Doubtful Doubtful 


Good 

My Dear Secretary—United Artists. Direction, Charles Mar- 
tin. This unsuccessful attempt at asatirical comedy has sophis- 
ticated atmosphere and unconvincing action. The script is 
smoothly written and has been given excellent production, but 
the plot is weak and inconsistent. A writer of popular novels 
makes a practice of hiring beautiful young women as secretaries 
in order that he may use his experiences with them as material 
for his writing. Cast: Laraine Day, Kirk Douglas, Keenan 





Wynn. 
Adults _ 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





No Minor Vices—Enterprise-MGM. Direction, Lewis Mile- 
stone. Starting as a satire on artists and child psychologists, 
this picture later becomes a marital farce that fails to make the 
most of its possibilities. The plot centers around an unstable 
artist who is persuaded to paint in his physician’s office. This 
measure, planned to permit constant supervision of the patient, 
quickly creates difficulties between the doctor and his wife. 
Cast: Dana Andrews, Lilli Palmer, Louis Jourdan, Jane Wyatt. 
Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Of little interest No 
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Rope—Transatlantic-Warner Brothers. Direction, Leo 
Forbstein. This is a morbid, unhealthy tale of a diabolicai 
murder committed before the eyes of the audience. For an extra 
thrill, the body is then placed in an antique chest and a buffet 
supper is served from the top of the chest to guests who include 
the victim’s father, aunt, and fiancée. Suspense is maintained 
by expert direction and photographic technique rather than 
by the story itself. Although purporting to have a worthy aim 
—to show the possible effect of theories sometimes propounded 
all unwittingly, by college — upon neurotic, unbal. 
anced listeners—the picture has a gruesome, maniacal quality 
that makes it most objectionable. Cast: James Stewart, John 
Dall, Farley Granger, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
Adults 14-18 


No No 


The Saxon Charm—Universal. Direction, Claude Binyon 
Expertly adapted from the novel by Frederic Wakeman, this 
picture about an egomaniac theatrical producer is excellently 
acted, photographed, and directed. However, since the main 
character is a delinquent boy grown to an unpleasant, gross 
unprincipled—though talented—man, it is somewhat distaste. 
ful. The atmosphere of refinement and culture is at variance 
with the theme and action. Cast: Robert Montgomery, Susan 
Hayward, John Payne, Audrey Totter. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
No No 


Good of the type 

Sorry, Wrong Number—Paramount. Direction, Anatole Lit. 
vak. A well-presented murder melodrama written by Lucille 
Fletcher and based on her successful radio play. An excellent 
cast keeps suspense at a high level. Settings are attractive, and 
direction is capable. The story, told in flashback, is about a 
selfish woman who has carried into adulthood a pretended heart 
ailment. She uses this as a means of gratifying every whim until 
her efforts to dominate her husband lead to tragedy. Cast: 
Barbara Stanwyck, Burt Lancaster, Ann Richards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good No No 


The Spiritualist—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Bernard Vorhaus, 
An exposé of the spiritualism racket as practiced to defraud 
bereaved persons. The music sets the mood, and the director 
succeeds in creating a tense, spine-chilling atmosphere. A 
woman who mistakenly believes her husband to be dead is 
persuaded by a euteaes to try to reach his spirit, only to dis- 
cover that it is all part of a scheme to gain possession of her 
money. Entertaining—without a lift, but ethical. Cast: Tur- 
han Bey, Lynn Bari, Cathy O’Donnell, Richard Carlson. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertainin No No 
& 


Station West—RKO-Radio. Direction, Sidney Lanfield. This 
exciting murder melodrama is photographed against a back- 
ground of rough mining country in the West. Acting and direc- 
tion are good, and suitable music establishes and maintains the 
mood. A military intelligence agent attempting to clear upa 
mystery at a frontier army post becomes involved with gold 
miners, outlaws, and the girl owner of a gambling hall. Brutal 
fighting and much drinking and shooting make it unsuitable for 
children’s programs. Cast: Dick Powell, Jane Greer, Agnes 
Moorehead, Burl Ives. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No 


Fair 
Unfaithfully Yours—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Preston 
Sturges. A romantic farce-comedy with music and a good story 
idea that is obscured by confusing complications. However, the 
beautiful background music holds the picture together and keeps 
it fairly entertaining. Both Rex Harrison and Rudy Vallee are 
clever in their parts, and Barbara Lawrence adds sarcastic 
humor. While a famous conductor who suspects his wife of 
infidelity leads his orchestra, we arg able to read his mind and 
watch him plan a murder. Cast: Rex Harrison, Linda Darnel, 
Barbara Lawrence, Rudy Vallee. e-14 
No 


 & 
Matter of taste i 

















Adults 14-18 
Amusing Mature 


Variety Time—RKO-Radio. Direction, Hal Yates, (Leo 
Errol and Edgar Kennedy sequences). : 
stupid and ethically bad slapstick short comedies and some 
fairly entertaining musical and dance numbers are tied together 
by Jack Paar as announcer. The acts are reminiscent of vaude- 
ville programs of yesteryear. This picture was evidently pro 
duced to take the place of a second feature. Running time S 
about one hour. Cast: Edgar Kennedy, Leon Errol, Frankie 
Carle and Orchestra, Pat Rooney, and many others. \ 
Adults 14-18 - 
Stupid and boring No ° 
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YOU AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Paul Witty and Julilly Kohler. Illustrated by Lois 
Fisher. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1948. $1.50. 


x this book America is seen as a train forty-eight cars 
| long, though once it had only thirteen. Its tracks, first 
laid in 1620, have been repaired and extended by genera- 
tions of competent workmen, some well known to history, 
others long forgotten. But besides riding the rails of yes- 
terday, this modern streamliner must depend for its safety 
on the ever watchful skill of the crew on duty today, to- 
night, and tomorrow. Passengers, who are also the stock- 
holders, are proud to renew their tickets annually at the 
voting booth. 

This image of America is apt, exciting, and brilliantly 
developed. It will make the eyes of children shine with 
pride in their country, and even adults will look and read 
with quickened pulse. The different kinds of people who 
helped build the railroad, the beauty of grainfields and 
mountain ranges, the bickerings that have interrupted 
service from time to time, but most of all the national 
habit of pulling together despite divergent beliefs—all 
these, the mobile spirit of America, are powerfully sug- 
gested. The complete text of the Constitution of the 
United States—the engine and brakes of the train—is 
here, too. That is good, but just as good are the clear 
and simple words Dr. Paul Witty and Miss Kohler have 
found to help even the youngest reader glimpse a vision 
of its profound meaning and live again the memorable 
days of its drafting. 

_Dr. Witty, professor of education at Northwestern 
University, of course needs no introduction to readers of 
this magazine. His sensitive paragraphs, linked by Lois 
Fisher’s gifted illustrations, result in a superb historical 
lesson that was never more needed than right now. While 
youthful imaginations will be fired by his pictorial nar- 
tative, older heads will marvel at the skill shown in se- 
lecting a few key facts and through them conveying with 
splendid success the vast and thrilling canvas of American 
constitutional history. 

An understanding of how to keep the valuable stock of 
democracy rolling would be immeasurably increased if a 
copy of YOU and the Constitution could be introduced 


into every home and every library—and so into the 
hands of every child. 





I LEARN FROM CHILDREN: AN ADVENTURE IN PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION. By Caroline Pratt. New York: Simon 
$ and Schuster, 1948. $2.75. 


| ye in 1914 Caroline Pratt, the founder and now prin- 
Sch emerita of New York’s famed City and Country 
adh » Was considered a heretic in the educational world, 
1 ia er theories are still not practiced widely enough to rob 
8 book of its freshness and force. On the contrary, evenin 
) 
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1948, more than three decades later, the story she has to 
tell is as timely as today’s child. 

Perhaps the biggest difference between Miss Pratt and 
many another techer is that her own best teachers have 
been the children themselves. Early in her career she saw 
that the urge to learn is naturally strong in every child. 
She saw too that often the urge is snuffed out just where 
it should be most cherished—in school. Harnessing her 
discovery that the play impulse is really a work impulse, 
Miss Pratt made jobs the core of her elementary school 
curriculum. While others have fretted about wasting sup- 
plies, she has been concerned lest the child be wasted. 

In the narrowest sense this book is a record of a signi- 
ficant experiment in progressive education. But it is far 
more than a record; it is a modern primer for all parents 
and all teachers who have sensed what unspoiled children 
have always known intuitively—that real learning is a 
joyous adventure. 


THE BaBy’s First Two YEARS. By Richard M. Smith, 
M.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948. $2.75. 


HIS manual by the emeritus professor of pediatrics at 

Harvard University and emeritus physician-in-chief 
at Children’s and Infants’ Hospital, Boston, now appears 
in a fourth revised edition. Here is an experienced doctor’s 
advice on the care and feeding of babies. Here, too, 
especially for new mothers, are recipes, charts, tips on 
how to travel with the baby, and a detailed outline of a 
typical day’s routine for mother and child. 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Wendell 
Johnson, Spencer F. Brown, James F. Curtis, Clarence 
W. Edney, and Jacqueline Keaster. New York: Harper, 
1948. $3.00. 


IVE members of the staff of the University of Iowa 

Speech Clinic have pooled their special knowledge to 
produce this useful and authoritative book on the speech 
difficulties of children and how to correct them. Since it 
has been estimated that the number of speech-defective 
children in the nation’s classrooms runs as high as five 
or ten out of every hundred pupils, the problem is familiar 
and troubling to every teacher. This book, therefore, is 
primarily addressed to the teacher—and the interested 
parent—who is not a specialist. 

Speech handicaps take a variety of forms. They range 
from a cleft palate and cerebral palsy to impaired hearing. 
Sometimes the trouble lies in the voice, sometimes in 
palate and tongue. And many children stutter. The au- 
thors first describe each type of handicap so that it can 
be easily recognized, then suggest a suitable remedy. 

Tool chapters—projects for students, topics for term 
papers, stories for lip-reading practice, and so on—inten- 
sify the general value of the book. 
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Looking into Legislation Contributors 


| | aos the Eightieth Congress our organization sup- HELEN C. DAWE holds an important dual post at th 
ported the Stratton bill, H.R.2910, which provided for | University: of Wisconsin—associate professor of ton 
the admission of a fair share of displaced persons to the | economics and director of the nursery school. She js ro 
United States. (See “Looking into Legislation” for No- | of the authors of Practice in Preschool Education and Was 
vember 1947.) In the first session of Congress the bill was | selected as a distinguished contributor to the Encyclo. 
held up in the J udiciary Committee, and when it was not | pedia of Child Guidance. Dr. Dawe is an active and q. 
reported out of committee in the second session, our | teemed worker in groups concerned with child welfare 

support was given to the Ferguson bill in the Senate . —_——— 
and the Fellows bill in the House. Although more re- HENRY R. HANSEN, one of this country’s leadin 
strictive than the Stratton measure, these bills were | younger educators, has been a teacher, principal ne 
sincere efforts to meet the problem of displaced persons. | college instructor in audio-visual methods. As teacher 


The Ferguson bill was killed in committee, and in its | Of officer trainees in the U.S. Naval Reserve he had 
stead the Senate passed the Wiley-Revercomb bill, which | 2™Ple opportunity to observe the effectiveness of what 
contained discriminatory numbers, dates, Baltic provis- | he calls multisensory learning. He. is coordinator of 
ions, and inadequate administrative provisions. In the | ¢lementary supervision and audio-visual consultant a 
House the Fellows bill was amended to include anti- | Modesto, California. 


Communist Czechoslovak refugees as DP’s and was ‘ 
: : — LABeErTA A. HATTWICK, with her collaborator, R 
passed in two days by an overwhelming majority. The ° r, Rose H, 
conference committee consisted of seven representatives Alschuler, took ten years to prepare the significant, 
pioneering two-volume Painting and Personality—a work 


and five senators : : : 
as . unique in the field of child psychology. She gathered h 
The final bill passed _by both houses and signed by | data on children’s ways of expression in the Winnetis 
the President on June 25 is, in brief, as follows: public school nurseries, the Chicago WPA nursery school, F 


1. It keeps the cut-off date (that is, the date on or before and from her own three sons. Her writings are greatly 
which DP’s, to be eligible, must have entered Germany, Austria, sought after by educational periodicals. 
or Italy) at December 22, 1945. —_——_— 

2. It provides that 30 per cent of the DP’s must be farmers LesTER A. KIRKENDALL’s nation-wide reputation 
and 40 per cent from eastern Poland and the Baltic states. | an authority on sex education was founded in the US. 

3. It permits persons of German origin born in Poland, | Office of Education and was enhanced later by his work 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia to enter | as director of the Association for Family Living. This 
this country under the regular German and Austrian quotas for | fall he went to the University of Illinois, where he is 
two years, if their number does not exceed 50 per cent of the | counselor with the Y.M.C.A. Father of Karen and Karl, 
quotas for that period. Dr. Kirkendall has written many books and articles, — | 


4. It stipulates that each displaced person must have a job | His Understanding Sex is unexcelled in its field. 
and a home assured him before he enters this country. 





5. It states that the 15,000 DP’s now here on a temporary When he was recently chosen president of State : 
basis may apply for permanent residence. Teachers College at Florence in his native Alabama, E. 


6. The number of displaced persons of each nationality to be | B, Norton resigned as executive secretary of the 
admitted (up to the specified total of 202,000) will be charged | National Coneell a Chief State School Officers. pan : 
Py fg each ype yh wp stnapeen ong quotas—to the extent America’s highest ranking educators, he was until last 
° ee May U.S. deputy commissioner of education. Wef + 


7. Counting the 200,000 initially provided for, the 2,000 : : ° : Pia 
Czechs, and the 3,000 orphans permitted to enter this country heartily welcome his first contribution as an advisor 


under the terms of the act, a maximum of 205,000 DP’s may | @ditor of this magazine. 
come into the United States for permanent residence. Added B ee 

to this will be the 15,000 DP’s already in this country who will Those inveterate teacher-travelers, Bonaro V. 
be allowed to remain. OVERSTREET and her husband, Harry A. Overstreet, 
have returned from Hawaii where they spent two delight- 
ful weeks on a project for the Honolulu schools. Untif 4 
Waren President Truman addressed the special session | mid-December they will be working in the extensim 
of Congress on July 26, he requested a change in the DP | division of the University of California at Berkeley. 
law. “The Displaced Persons Act in its present form,” a SS 
he said, “discriminates unfairly against some displaced CaLvIN T. RYAN, another Middle Westerner and: 
persons because of their religion, land of origin, or | teacher of long experience, is head of the English depart 
occupation . . . The act should be promptly amended to | ment at Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney} © 
wipe out these discriminations . . . . Furthermore, the | Always a lover of books, he has for years devoted hin- 
present act permits the entry of only 200,000 persons and | self to fostering that same love in young children, in his 
charges them against future immigration quotas....I | students, and in an ever widening circle of Nebrak} 
believe strongly that the act should provide for the entry | parents and teachers. D 


of 400,000 persons over a four-year period, and they should : Sa ; 
This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers” were prepared by Katherit} Fy 


be outside the normal immigration quotas.” “le } 
iad ’ C. Werner, character and spirityal education chairman, Ds') 
Within a few hours after this address Congress was | Baton Rouge Council, and Mrs. W. S. Vincent, presidett 
faced with a number of bills putting into effect all or | Louisiana Congress; and Mrs. George C. Colbo, seal sale chai} 4 
part of the President’s request. In the Senate as well | man, Racine Council, and A. W. Zellmer, president, Wiscoms)  /, 
as the House legislators on both sides of the aisles took | Congress. 
immediate steps to change the DP law. Seven promi- 
nent senators made a special drive to change the cut-off | members of this commission are Ugo Carusi, former US| in 
date of eligibility from December 22, 1945, to April 13, | Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization; 
1947. On the night of August 7, however, Congress | Edward M. O’Connor, executive assistant of the wi 
adjourned without taking any further action. relief services of the National Catholic Welfare Cot- 
It now remains for the new Displaced Persons Com- | ference; and Harry N. Rosenfield, assistant to Feder’) ,, 
mission named by President Truman on August 2 to | Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. The sum ‘ 
make the best of the present law and accordingly to | $2,000,000 has been appropriated for the commission 
direct the immigration of 205,000 displaced Europeans | set up an organization for administering the law. ‘ 
to the United States during the next two years. The —Epna P. Cook } yy, 
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re 1s an opportunity 


To subscribe or to renew your subscription to 


National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine and at 


the same time get two very interesting books for you; 


self, your P. T. A. library, or your school. 


How To Seay Atti ae 
Golden Jubilee History of the Nationa 
of Parents and Teachers 


J: How To Stay Alive as Long as You Live Bonaro W. Overs 
writer, poet, and lecturer, explains that years have nothing to do 
fulness of spirit. She says that we are as young as.our perceptions, 
as our words and habits of learning, our courage and generosity. 
book readers will gather precious bits of wisdom that will enrich 
lives and the lives of all with whom they come in contact. During 
of great stress and hypertension, the philosophy in this publica 


comfort and joy to all whe read it. as 
Between’the savers ul the Golan Jubilee History of the Nation 

of Parents and Teachers will be found inspiring accounts of the: 

whose dynamic personalities and driving zeal made prec . 

development of the parent-teacher organization—one of the ec 

lay groups with an unsurpassed program of service Seon 

This historical yolume is not only of prime interest to. care 

P.T.A. leaders; it also contains material that will } in 

—of - ——— are. ‘imanento community ! 
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